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Why the J. H. Hale Makes 
Most Money for Growers 


Size: Averages 4 to % larger than 
Elberta. Round, uniform shape. 
Color: Rich, golden yellow, overlaid 
with carmine. Colors up ten days 
before maturity. 

Flesh: Solid and meaty. Texture of 
a cling, yet perfect freestone. Won't 
“squash down” in basket. 

Skin: Tight and smooth. As fuzzless 
as an apricot. 

Shipping: So firm it ships almost lilze 
apples. Long keeper permits wide 
market distribution. 

Flavor:. Luscious, juicy, peachy. 
Far supetics to Elberta. 


Canning: Hokis shape in can. Bril- 
liant clear syfup and does not “rag 
out.’ 


Hardiness: Stands lower tempera- 
ture than Elberta. Late bloomer; 
ripens 5 to 7 days ahead of Elberta. 


Adaptability: Succeeds in widely 
different peach soils and climates. 
Tested for 9 years in 3,000 plantings. 


Obtainable Only from William P. 
‘ark Nurseries, Stark City, 
Missouri 
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At Fort Valley, Georgia, Mr. Hale has 
over 2,000 acres in bearing peach trees— 
the largest peach o in the world. 
During the picking season he ships from 
8 tol 0 carloads a day. He is now uprooting 
thousands of trees to eke room forthe | 
vastly more prontable J. H. Hale 
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Never Before a Peach Like This 


It was only with the advent of the Clberta that commercial peach 
growing really became a f{nancialsuccess. Eiberta peaches have made 
hundreds.of thousands of dollars for growers everywhere. And*now 
comes a peach so superior in every wey to Elberta that planters, 
commission men and experts alike have named it “The Million 

’ Dollar Peach.” 

Itisa peach backed by Mr. Hale’s life-long reputation. It has 
been tested side by side with Elbertas for nize years. It has been 
tried out in the most widely varying peach soils and climates. Ard 
now, through Witiam P. Stark’s exclusive contract with Mr. Hale, 
you can get genuine J. H. Hale peach trees propagated direct from 
Mr. Hale’s bearing orchards. Write for the catalog. Read Mr. Hale’s 
own story. Learn how he made $1429 an acrefrom J. H. Hale peaches. 
Don’t wait. Send the coupon foday! 


Stark-City-Grown Delicious Apple Trees 


Our nursery trees have made an extra heavy growth this year due to an 
unusua'ly favorable secson. Wecan furnish you genuine Delicious trees, er 
large size, at growers’ prices. Every tree propagated under Wiiliam P. Starl:’ 
personal supervision. Every tree with the famous Wi:‘iam P. Stark qual: vg 
Delicious is the King of apples. Here is an opportunity you cannot miss. 


No Agents—Save Money | Send for 120-Page Catalog 


Our catalog is our sole repre- A hand-book you can slip in your 
sentative. No asents, no plate- pocket. [Fully illustrated; describes 
book men, no salesmen. Get the best varieties, their seasons, age of bear- 
catalog and.malze your own price 3 Hi lecality,etc. Pricesin plainfigires— 
comparisons. The saving will sur- one price to all. Lists all good apple, 
prise you. Thousands of our cus- peach, pear, plum, cherry, apricot, 
tomers have found it safer, more |] quince trees, grapes, blackberries, rasp- 
satisfactory and more economi. 11 berries, gooseberries, currants, shrubs, 
to buy direct from nursery. See if ome —_—— strawberries. Mailed 





you don’t find it so. 


WILLIAM P.- STARK | 
NURSERIES ” Box 64 
Stark City . — ~Missouri 





* Star shows J. H. Hale superintending loading of cars of J. H. Hale peaches, Fort Valley, Georgia 


J, H. Hale Peaches Bring 33% 
More Profit Than Elbertas 


The carload of J. H. Hale peaches pictured above was shipped by Mr. Hale from his 2,000 
acre peach orchard at Fort Valley, Georgia, to the New York market, Saturday; August 1, 1914. 
The J. H. Hale peaches brought $2.50 per crate, as against $2.00 per crate for Elbertas from the 
same orchard, or 50c per crate more for the J. H. Hales. Figuring a growing and marketing cost 


~ of $1 .00 per crate, the profit on the J. H. Hale peaches was 331% higher than on the Elbertas. Y 


Special } 
to Large 
Orchardists 


June-Budded 
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In addition to our 
2-4 ft., 4-5 ft. and 5-6 ft. J. H. 
Hale trees, Wecaa furnish = 
ceplional Jutie-buddcd J. 
Hale trees—preferred by = 
mercial orchardists. 

These are trees with 1 yr. 
old rootand 1 yr.old top. Roots 
strong and well-branched, 


splendid orchards. ‘Mr. Hale 
ae planted 125,000 Jurie- 
budded trees in Ceorgia. Bert 
Jokinson, of Highland, Ark., 
planted 10,000 J..H. H 
*tne-budded trees last year , 
Rtn nao il of N higan, 
olan orrill of Mic 

F. M. Soper of Del- 

aware, and scores , 
of others. Write for 
lowest prices. « 


Order Early$ 
Hundreds: = 
Tee tae j 
Too Long. z 








WILLIAM P. STARK NURSERIES 
Box 64} Stark City, Missouri 


Please mail me your 120-page catalog. I am interested in 


0 J. H. Hale Peach C1 Delicious Apple 
C1 Apples 0 Plums C1 Roses 
(] Peaches [ Cherries ( Ornamentals 
C Pears OC Bush Fruits [J Strawberries 


_________Approximate Number of Trees Desired. 


' Name ———— 
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E great war in Europe is the absorbing 
T topic of the day and well it may be, for it 
is not only a cruel*wrong perpetrated on the 

my) common people there by some of the few 
=== <clf-appointed crowned heads, but it affects 
ne rest of the world as well. Humanity everywhere 
ig one great family, although the ties between some 
»eg may not be very close. We all have the solemn 
juty to perform towards one another of showing our 
pail, no matter what may be the attitude that 
gthers may take. Animosity 1s almost sure to exist 
hecause 0 misunderstanding, and if reason and not 
force is first brought into play there will usually be no 
weed of the latter. It is better to bear considerable 
wrong than to retaliate or even contend, for contention 
js apt to end in wrong on both sides, except in matters 
ofreal principle and where manly fortitude is demanded. 
Mere fotheadedness never pays any one, especially 
ihe originator, and I hope it will prove so in this wicked 
needless, savage war that was brought on by the auto- 
qats. No human mind can estimate the misery it will 
bring to the common people. 

Diminished Apple Exports 
We have an extensive trade with Europe in fruits 


gd nuts as well as in other food m- 
serials and in manufactures. We look 


: POSIT YOR CAR BETO RET YE 
to those countries to take a consider- er RN LEK ESOT CR ee ee (. Pe. See 


le part of the surplus apple crop of 
eres, and this may not fe possible 
this year. The buyers for those mar- 
kets have at present almost abandoned 
the trade that was begun in this 
untry. Practically no foreign con- 
tracts are being made for our winter 
ples, and there is a normal crop 
wsured, according to reports. The 
anadians hipments to England will 
probably be more nearly up to the 
standard than those from the States, 
for their own and the English ships 
ill, perhaps, soon resume the most of 
their trips across the Atlantic. In the 
absence of the foreign call from Europe, 
what willwe do with the excess of apples 
sbove our own needs? This is a grave 
question for the growers and dealers to 
decide, and it must be decided now. 
Being perishable it will not be wise to 
hold many of the apples in storage with 
the expectation or even hope of finally’ 
glling them abroad when the war is 
wer, That is a solemn problem that 
the wisest cannot foresee, for the great- 
st nations on the earth are in a death 
apple and no one knows how long it 
mil ast. Even if it.should soon stop, 
there has already been so much mone 
ment for arms and ammunition wit 
hich to kill one another, and the 
xes for the future wil: be such a 
burden, that the people of all Europe 
vill be forced to live on the bare 
necessities in larger measure than ever. 
he trade of a our largest ap- 
lebuyer, is sure to.be about nothin 
his year for the above reasons, an 
to because their shipping is all 
stopped and the most of their trading 
essels are captured or under blockade 
wad their ports as well. Holland is so 
hear the war zone that her trade is en- 
dangered from floating mines, and there 
isalmost no business being done in 
tither importing or exporting. France 
rows about all the apples used there 
ind Belgium is so blighted and impov- 
ished by the invaders that the people a 
amot buy anything beyond absolute neces: ‘-s. 

It ic *kely that~we will get few nuts from “rope 
his year and this will raise the price of our own supply. 


Dried Apples 


It is quite probable that there may be a foreign 
ttade of some consequence in evaporated and canned 
tits. As they will keep for a‘ long time and do not 
lave to be sold soon to-save them, it will be well to dis- 
pose of all that-can be used in this way. ‘This is espe- 
ta iy advisable for the lower grades of apples, for they 

ring very poor prices in market and injure the 
mle of the better grade by their presence. Only the 
holce apples should be kept into the winter. 


Grading and Packing 


Greater care than usual should be used in grading 
nd packing the winter apples for market. The dealers 
id consumers will be more critical than ever, and those 
ho are careless about the preparation of what they 
ve to sell will suffer loss. 


Apples For Stock Food 


a hh 
Some of the lower grades of apples may be fed to 
ek with profit. Fed in reasonable amount they are 
holesome and nutritious, but good judgment is needed 
prevent injury from overfeeding to cattle espe- 
ly. Hogs and sheep are not likely to eat too many 



















**Labor and Play”’ is 
**Bird Houses’’ ~ ~ - 
**The Apple as an Article of Diet’’ - 
**Profits From Summer Apples”’’ - 

**Notes From Green's Fruit Farm"’ 
**California Fruit Growing”’ - 
*‘Adventitious Buds’’ - ~ - - 
‘*Cranberry Growing in Massachusetts”’ 
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hy offculture Affected By War 


apples for their own good, as I have tried them. Horses 
will eat a lot of them to good advantage. 


Other Apple Products 


Apple butter is something that always comes in very 
well at home and the surplus can be sold if it is properly 
made and handled. The best of the ripe apples should 
be pared for the filling, and the cider made from the 
next best. It is a mistake to make cider from poor 
apples, for it will be correspondingly poor. They may 
be small but they should be good in quality, free from 
rot, especially bitter-rot specks, and be clean. All 
bad flavors go into the cider, and boiling does not de- 
stroy them. Boiled cider used to have a good sale, but 
for many years past I have seen or heard almost nothing 
of it. There is nothing better to use in making mince 
pies and some kinds of puddings. The boiling should 
reduce it about three-fourths, in which state it will 
keep well without fermenting in cool weather. There 
is a new process of evaporating cider by freezing much 
of the water out of it, which makes a product that 
retains all the good flavor. The details of this process 
can be had by applying tu the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Some Good Things 


In This Issue 
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‘‘Niagara Grain Fields Turned to Orchards’” Aubrey Fullerton 


M. Roberts Cono 
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The Potash Supply 





One result of the war that may be overlooked is the 
stoppage of all importation of potash from Germany. 
This will have a very. material effect on the fertilizer 
question, especially the manufacture and .use by all 
who need these mixtures. The price will rise accord- 
ingly, for we have no other really available sc ce of 
supply of consequence. It will be necessary to plan 
for the enrichment of the soil without the German 
products. There is a vast store of potash in all arable 
soils and this can be made far more available than it 
now is by the use of lime. Properly applied it will help 
to unlock the natural combinations that hold the potash 
in such forms that the roots of plants cannot get hold 
of it except in a very limited way. This subject should 
be well studied by all fruit growers and others who till 
the soil. There are some excellent bulletins and other 
publicaticns that treat of it and they can be had of thé 
state and national agricultural authorities for the ask- 
ing. Some good may come from the war through the 
stimulus to the more intelligent and popular use of 
lime in the soil. 


Nitrate of Soda 
Nitrate of soda will come through the Panama canal 


now more cheaply, so far as freight is concerned, than 
when it all had to be taken around Cape Horn, but the 
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the war may more than offset the cheaper freight from 
Chili to the Atlantic ports. 


As we get many millions of small nursery trees from 
Europe, especially seedling stocks and evergreens, the 
trade in these will be greatly affected. France, Bel- 
gium and Holland furnish the most of them, and it ig 
now almost impossib!s to have them dug and shipped. 
The men are busy digging trenches in which to fight and 
graves for their dead fellow-men instead of trees for 
export. The nurseries will be trodden down by men and 
horses and the ground plowed up by shot and shell. 
Nothing will be respected or spared intentionally. 
The ruthless Teutons are cutting down the orchard 
trees to make campfires and eating the grapes from the 
vineyards in Belgium and France, and the Russiang 
are doing the same in Germany and Austria. 


: Seeds and Bulbs 


Many kinds of seeds are grown in Europe for our 
planting, and these will be cut off in great measure, there 
is no doubt. Millions of vegetables and flowers that 
were planned to be grown in this country next year 
will never be seen, especially those from seeds that are 
usually grown in the countries where the fighting is 
now in yeckrete, Some of the bulbs from 
Holland have already beershipped, but 
now that it isdangerous to sail the North 
Sea, we may not look for many more. 

The whole world is being shocked 
and set awry by the carrying out of 
the devilish ambitions of the few who 
now have the power to “‘iet loose the 
dogs of war.’’ May the declaration of 
Christ come true that says “For they 
that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.’’—H. E. Van Deman. 


Sciences Wonderful 


Machinery 


Science sees the invisible. It hears 
the inaudible. It weighs the imponder- 
able and measures the immeasurable. 
These and other miracles are accom- 
plished by the use of machinery con- 
structed to supplement the senses with 
which nature has endowed us. The 
telescope is a case in point. So are 
the microscope, the spectroscope and 
the microphone. : 

There are other instruments of which 
the ordinary man hears little, however. 
These are of infinite delicacy and pre- 
cision, but their use is known only to 
men of science, and they are confined 
strictly to the laboratory. 

There is the bolometer, for instance, 
the most accurate and delicate of the 
thermometers. -It registers temper- 
atures to the 100-millionth of a degree. 
Passed over the spectrum, it shows the 
inconceivably minute differences in 
heat between the colors. It searches 
out the temperature in the light rays 
from the distant stars. 

Another instrument of precision is 
the electroscape, which is 500,000 times 
more delicate in its indications than 
the spectroscope. It carries us so far 
into the realms of the infinitesimal as 
to reveal the atom, a feat that we are 
better able to appreciate when we con- 
sider that there are billions upon bil- 
lions of atoms in the very smallest 
particle of matter which it is possible 
to observe through the most powerful 
of the microscopes. 

Still another little machine whose work is fairly 
awe-inspiring is the radiometer. Physicists have long 
suspected that light waves, as they rush through space,“ 
exercise a definite — pressure upon materi 
objects against which they wash. The suspicion was 
not verified, however, until this instrument was con- 
structed. . 

It not only demonstrates that such a pressure actually 
exists, but measures it with absolute accuracy, no 
matter whether the light comes direct from a star or is 
reflected from a face or other object miles away. 

o-— 


Panama Rates 


The new rates from the Pacific Coast by Mg of the 
Panama Canal have been already announced by some 
of the steamship lines. It appears that eastern pro- 
duce farmers will have to meet still more severe com- 
petition when frieht rates are cut from 50 to 75 per cent. 
from the former charges. Pacific Coast shippers will 
save from $100 to $200 per carload, even allowing for 
charges of shipment from their orchards to the sea 
ort. The rates for apples are not out yet, but 
judging by the charges on dried fruit and some 
produce, it will cost less than one-half the present 
amount to ship apples by water from the orchards of 
Oregon and Washington to New York and Boston. The 
advantage will be somewhat offset by the long time re- 
quired for the water trip, and by the various transfers, 
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You Have a “Friend” 
in the Wholesale Stove 













fe Poseer Business sa 
the Freight Stove Buyers 
to You \\ Why Should You Pay Refail Prices? pour 


30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


OST of us have had a chance now and then to buy something at wholesale. We 

have needed this or that or the other thing and have remembered that John or 

George, or some one else we know, is connected with that business. ‘Surely he can 
get us an inside price’’—we say. And sure enough he cam and does. 


The Kalamazoo book offers easy terms, 
too. Factory price, free trial, no freight for 
you to pay—and in addition take many 
months to pay if you like. 


But better than any chance you have 
had at a wholesale price is this offer on 
stoves—A Kalamazoo Direct to You.” 

This means not only wholesale but 
factory price. 

No personal friend in the stove busi- 
ness, for instance, could do.as much for 
you as the Kalamazoo Catalog. 

It comes direct from the makers. 
quotes you the makers’ price, delivered 
to your railroad station free. 


It shows you 500 styles and sizes— 
not just a few that you have to like. 





These are not promises. The Kalamazoo 
book—the ‘“‘friend’’? that has saved $5.00 
to $40.00 each for. 275,000 families—doesn’t 
make promises. It’s all in black and white 
agreements—backed by a $100,000.00 Bank 
It Bond Guarantee with the 1st National Bank of 
Kalamazoo. 


Try This White Enameled 
Kitchen Kabinet Free 


The latest great success of the 
Kalamazoo Stove Company is 
this beautiful, all metal Kitchen 
Kabinet. . 

Sit before the polished top of 
this handsome, sanitary, sturdy 
kabinet and get your meals ready 
complete. A place for everything 
everything in its place. Steps 
saved, time saved, foods protect- 
ed,no wood to warp andcrack, no 
sticking drawers, no vermin—as 
easy to clean as a dinner plate, 
Large assortment of finest equip- 
ment free with each kabinet. 


Write for Free Kitchen Kabinet Book 


lan = , Direct to you Factory Price 
F) i¥ 2 puts this finest*of all kabinets 
3 within easy reach of every purse. 
: Cash or easy payments, 


Heating Plans Free 


Don’t decide on -your heating 
system for home, church, schooi 
or other buildings.before you get 
free plans and factory prices from 
the Kalamazoo expert engineers. 
They plan the whole thing scien- 
tifically, free, without obligating 
you to buy, and send blue prints 
with price for complete job to the 
nickel. Furnace, pipings, regis- 
ters, fittings, everything included. 


Write for Free Furnace Book 


Explains many Kalamazoo ad- 
vantages and big saving. 


Ask for Stove Catalog No. 316 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Do you want the Stove and Range Book—the Furnace Book—the Gas 
Stove Book—the Kitchen Kabinet Book? Mention the one or more wanted. 


ee CoN evi Ce YAU 


‘ccaucree DTCCt tO You" 


Registered 
Ay 


It says to you: Try the one’you like at 
this low price. Try it free thirty days. 
Don’t send us the money. Don’t even 
Geposit the full price. 


If after the free trial the stove or 
range or furnace or kitchen kabinet, 
whatever it may be, isn’t exactly what 
you want, if it hasn’t proved iis extra 
big value for the low price—then ship it 
back at our expense 


And after the 30 days’ free trial you 
still have a whole year in which to test 
the stove. If any flaws develop, you 
have just as strong a claim on us ten 
months after purchase as you have ten 
days after. 


The Inside Story of Stove M and 
Buying. High Prices Bi wecenn | 

Write for the Kalamazoo Catalog now. No matter where 
you oe to buy. It will make you a better judge of stoves 
than thedealer. It will make you a judge of fair prices. It 
will aoe 78 the latest improvements. It will teach you the 
omical way of buying. Your saving will be $5.00 to $40.00, 
rding to what you need. 
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KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan *<i.tici fere.* 


Stoves and Ranges [| Furnaces [| Gas Stoves [J Kitchen Kabinets 
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HE question is frequently asked: ‘What is 
the best variety of grape to plant?” If tastes 
were alike the decision would not be so diffi- 
cult, but they vary to such an extent that what 
* is best to one person is far from best to another, 

says New York Tribune. The Concord gives more 

eral satisfaction than any other variety, which is 
probably due to the fact that it are freely, fruits 
well, bears transportation and is cheap. More people 
eat the Concord than any other variety. But it is not 
the best grape in flavor or texture or productiveness for 











; the person who wishes to plant a vine. The Worden 
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.e Best Variety of 


year, while two or three varieties will yield fruit no one 
or more of the vines. Climatic conditions or some 
neglect or oversight may interrupt the bearing of one 
variety, whereas, with two or more varieties the condi- 
tions will be favorable for a crop from one or more: of 
them. The experienced vineyardist may not coincide 
in this opinion for himself and his professional brethren, 
but farmers may find it a good rule. Moore’s Early isa 
good grape, so is Campbell’s Early ; and Green Mountain 
is highly spoken of by those who have fruited it well. 
Other varieties are put before us in the fruit catalogues, 
but the farmer may rely on Worden, Concord, Brighton, 
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the roots. After planting, the care of the vine is a de- 
light and repays by its heavy clusters of fruit the little 
time that is required to train and prune it. 





0—o—o 


Starting Model Orchards 


The list of apple varieties set in the model orchards 
that were started in Hampden county, Mass., this 
spring, is interesting, as hinting that some of the new 
kinds may be gaining in popularity over the old favor- 
ites. Instead of setting mostly Baldwins, only 16 per 
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Scene in Vineyard on Bay Shore at Rochester, N, Y. 

















will produce as large a crop as the Concord, and as 
constantly. Its bunches are larger, its berries are 
larger, its flavor is better. The Worden has a flavor 
that is superior to the Concord, and so sweet that, 
tested side by side with the Concord, the average person 
ae not always be able to decided which was which 
with his eyes shut. The Worden has the advantage 
of appearance. The bunches are more uniform, are 
er, andthe big, round berries are beautiful among 
the leaves. With equal care the Worden will produce 
hore weight of fruit than the Concord. It is as easy to 
et, and fruits sooner from cuttings than’Con- 
cord, 


The Niagara is as fruitful as the Concord, not so 
even a bearer, but beautiful in appearance, strong and 
Vigorous in growth, of delicious quality. The Brighton 

4 flavor of its own, and is indispensable on the home 
It is a little shy in bearing, compared with the 


e 
Morden, but if well cared for it is a delight, in flavor, 


size of bunch and berry and in the abundance of fruit 
Produced. If planted alone it may be a page acpeertite 
tneeds the Worden or Concord near to pollenize and 
make it fruitful. The Delaware is delicious, but re- 


‘{lires more care to make it fruitful than either of the 


ers. Some say it grows Serrously and bears pro- 
fusely. I do not find it so. Perhaps I may yet supply 
requisite food to get these results; but if it fruits 


Moderately it is so delicious as to demarid a place on 
the arbo 


r. 











Advantage of Variety 


One advantage of a number of different varieties of 


Mapevines is that with the best treatment of the ordi- 
lity farmer a single variety may fail to bear every 


ese 


Niagara and Campbell’s Early, and with ordinary care 
he would have from these kinds a pleasing variety of 
delicious fruit. 


Importance of Planting 


Planting the vine is as important as any of the varied 
cearnenes in its care, if not the most important. If the 
planting is slighted or not well done, the after care will 
need ioke thorough and continuous, in order to get good 


results. Planting is simple, and a little extra labor at . 


the start will make a great deal of difference in the 

lanter’s favor in the growth and fruitage of the vine. 

tis poor planting to dig a small hole, thrust in the vine, 
shovel in the dirt and tramp it down. Vines live under 
such treatment, but beet | thrive if a large hole is dug, 
the vine set in the middle, with the roots well spread 
out, good rich soil sprinkled on and worked down 
among the roots with the fingers, the hole filled oe and 
dirt firmed down. A vigorous vine thus planted will 
make from six to ten or fifteen feet of growth in a sea- 
son. Vigor is what we need in the vine, and this may 
be had by supplying plant food in abundance for the 
new roots to strike into. We are warned not to put 
manure under or on the roots when planting. A good 
rule is to put earth about the roots, and manure on top 
of the earth, but if the earth is not rich and manure 
is mixed with it to fill in about the roots the vine will 
anenity. its satisfaction to the planter by its vigorous 
growth and early fruitage. I speak now for the home 
vine, not the vine for wine or a large vineyard which 
is to have constant cultivation and abundant fertiliza- 
tion on the surface. Bone meal is an excellent ferti- 
lizer, as are wood ashes spread about the ground over 


cent. of the trees were of that kind, 21 per cent. were 
McIntosh and 23 per’cent. Wagener, while 10 per cent. 
were Duchess and 9 per cent. Wealthy, says The Amer- 
ican Cultivator. 


The figures are a little deceptive, because the kinds 
most numerous were used as fillers and, under some 
plans of setting, it takes many more filler trees than it 
does of the trees that are to remain. The varieties 
that lefd in numbers are especially good as fillers, 
because they bear at an early age and are more likely 
than some of the older market kinds to give annual 
crops. It is still good advice to set Baldwins when in 
doubt regarding selection of the permanent trees of an 
orchard. In these model orchards, the standard kinds 
were set 40 feet apart, and the filler trees used between. 
Some of the orchards were set on new plowed land, 
and have been growing as well as those on land longer 
in tillage. The owners are planting corn, potatoes and 
truck crops between the trees, and are also sewing cover 
crops at the late cultivation of the money crops. 


Among the favorite cover crops used by Hampden 
county orchardists are oats and peas; rye and vetch, 
using a quarter of a bushel of rye and 30 pounds of 
vetch; rye and mammoth clover, one and one-quarter 
bushels rye and 15 pounds of clover; rye and crimson 
clover, using one and one-quarter bushels of rye and 15 
pounds of clover. A modification used in some parts 
of New England is to substitute buckwheat for rye. 
In several of these mixtures, buckwheat and mammoth 
clover make a good combination for sowing at this 
time, and the seed is not very expensive. It is a good 
mixture for sowing on fields that have a little witch- 
grass in them. The buckwheat will help kill it out. 












~~ Wall 


No, Never, Never! Nothing was ever done 
to-morrow. Evcrything that has been done 
on earth, including the creation of the 
heavens and the earth, has been done to-day. 

There is good reason then why things postponed until 
to-morrow are not likely ever to be done. From m 
life-long experience with mankind and with things 
have come to the conclusion that when my friend, my 
associate, says, ‘“Not now, but bye and bye,” I have a 
deep-seated feeling that this postponed work will never 
be accomplished. I look upon such a statement as 
evasive, and yet there are many who really think they 
will do things that are postponed or put off until some 
future date. 

If the people of this world should set about resolutely 
to do things to-day the world would be revolutionized 
in a short space of time. 


A Rocky World 


Tf we drill a hole deep down in the earth a hundred 
or a thousand feet we will probably find on the surface 
5, 10, 50 or 100 feet of soil, and beneath this soil rocks of 
various kinds and textures. How far this rock extends 
toward the center of the earth is not known, but the 
earth is almost entirely made up of rock. 

When the world was new there was no soil upon it. 
‘The surface was all rock. It has required millions of 
years of grinding rock by glaciers and by the wear and 
tear of water and frost to chisel from the rocky surface 
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ood crop but not phenomenal in extent, is widely 

istributed throughout the country, a demand will be 
found for all that can be picked and barreled. The 
question is then, How can this fruit be distributed most 
successfully? 

ba not advertise your apples in the local press or 
elsewhere, stating what varieties you have, how many 
barrels, the price per barrel, and the quality. 

Where co-operative societies are established, distribu- 
tion will be most successful. Every man cannot be 
expected to know where the best markets are or what the 
shifting conditions are in various parts of the country, 
the demand and the prices at which the fruit can be 
sold. Remember that taere are large stretches of coun- 
try in the United States where fruit cannot be grown, 
and that there are other sections where only apples of 
inferior quality can be grown. 

One thing is certain and that is that more careful 
grading should be done this fall than usual. There is 
no question whatever that high-grade apples will sell 
more readily than apples poorly graded or sorted. Do 
not try to pack or sell the culls or poorer grades of 
apples. Do not bother to pick the poorer apples. 


Women Not Understood 


It is claimed that magazine writers and other literary 





small particles which we call sand or soil. This soil people in early days, that is thirty or forty years ago, 


which encompasses the earth is not nearly so thick upon 
the earth as is represented by the shell which sur- 
rounds an egg.. When earthquakes occur and moun- 
tains are split open and thrust up toward the sky, we 
see little but masses of rock. 

Considering the entire earth as a single monstrous 
rock, how strange that it can float in space like a soap 
bubble. Is not this fact almost unconceivable? 

o—o— 


Missouri Apples 

A friend returning to Rochester from Missouri 
brought me a sample of two apples grown in Missouri. 
I have had an exalted opinion of Missouri apples, but 
these samples do not add to my high opinion of Mis- 
souri grown ‘ruit, for the varieties are small and not 
perfect, and yet each apple was wrapped in tissue paper 
as offered in the St. Louis markets and packed in boxes 
as though superior specimens. One sample was a 
Winesap, measuring one and one-half inches in length 
and less than that in width. The quality was good. 
The other specimen was the Jonathan, which was two 
inches in length by two and one-half inches in width. 
The quality of the Jonathan was superior to that of the 
Winesap. Readers of Green’s Fruit Grower should not 
eonfuse Winesap apple with the Stayman’s Winesap. 
Stayman’s is much larger in size than the ordinary 
Winesap. Stayman’s Winesap is delicate in flesh, not 
bright red but reddish in color, and an excellent eating 
apple. Ido not see much similarity between Stayman’s 
Winesap and Winesap. 


About Holding Wheat 


Early this season the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
advised his readers to hold the wheat for hig'ier prices. 
This was good advice, and was based on the fact that 
wheat this season, owing to the large crop, was likely 
to sell at the opening of the market at very close to 
its actual cost to the producer, which is altogether too 
low a price. When any farm crop or any product is 
selling nearly at the actual cost to the producer, the 
producer may conclude that the price is too low. 

The interver-ion of world-wide war has largely 
increased the price of wheat. This advice to hold 
wheat, which wes given by Green’s Fruit Grower in 
ample time, i? acted upon by our readers, would proba- 
bly add to the wealth of all of our readers combined to 
the extent of huncreds.of thousands of dollars. Here 
you have an illustration of the value of a paper devoted 
to the interests of farmers and fruit.growers. This 
publication costs you but a few cents each year, but 
Imay ofier suggestions in various ways, one of which 
may be wort: to you more than you would pay for 

. Green’s Fruit Grower during a lifetime. Do not hold 
grain for excess.vely high-prices. Do not expect apples 
to sell at high prices. 











The Effcct of European War 
on the Apple Market 


There are many fruit growers through the country 
who anticipate low prices for apples this fall and wiater 
owing to the reduced demand for apples from Europe 
on account of the war. While I would not advise grow- 
ers to hold apples this season for high prices, my opinion 
is that a price can be secured for apples that will be 
fairly profitable, for only seven per cent. of American 
apples are sold in Europe on the average. But it is 
well to anticipate that the marketing of fruit this fall 
will requife more than ordinary intelligence and dis- 
cretion. Fruit growers must exercise these more than 
ordinarily in distributing fruits. There is no doubt 
whatever that if the apple crop of this year, which is a 


did not understand women, and that women were mis- 
represented in novels and other forms of literature. 
I can readily understand why this should be the case, 
for woman is even at the present day something of a 
mystery. Many women claim that they are not under- 
stood. I confess that I have not understood women and 
that I had been married over ten years before I under- 
stood my own wife. 

Shakespeare has given us beautiful, lovable and heroic 
women,and yet it is possible that even so great a man 
as Shakespeare may not have thoroughly understood 
woman or have set her forth in literature with the 
proper words in her mouth and garbed with her natural 
impulses and feelings. 

I am satisfied that young people, and I may say the 
average man and woman up to the age of thirty or forty 
years, do not realize or have a full understanding of 
the mysteries of sex and the laws of nature which draw 
mankind around us as forcibly as though they had ropes 
bound firmly to their necks. Pope has said that the 
proper study of man is mankind. How few there are 
of us who study human nature in either man, woman or 
child as we should. 


Labor and Play 


A great writer and thinker says thatthere are four 
essentials to a well-balanced life. These essentials 
are: labor, play, love and worship. 

The readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will concede that 
labor is necessary, for most of the bulk of mankind are 
laborers. Not all will concede it is necessary to play, 
yet one reason for our growing old is that we abandon 
play. If we would continue the games of our child- 
hood or enter into with spirit new games in our advanc- 
ing years, we would prolong our lives and ward off 
age. Remember that age is not a question of years, but 
a question of health and the preservation of vitality. 

Many who possess the love of friends or kindred, of 
wife or husband, will question whether love is necessary 
to the normal life, for they are not conscious of: the 
marvelous power of love, which is claimed to be the 
most wonderful thing in the world. These people have 
love, therefore they do not realize what their lives 
would be without it. Imagine for a moment the condi- 
tion of a man or woman who has no kindred living, no 
one deeply interested in their welfare, no one to nurse 
them if sick, to sympathize with them in pain or grief, 
no one but strangers to close their eyes when death 
comes or follow them to the grave. Least of all will 
the average reader recognize the fact that worship is 
necessary to normal life. Many readers will say that 
we can get along without the church and its ministra- 
tions. This in fact is a remarkable truth that the 
writer I allude to has in mind, that worship is necessary. 
Why is it necessary? 

In reply I will say that the people of this world, as 
far back as history goes, have been worshippers. Some 
of them have worshipped the sun, ethers the moon, 
others images or idols, others have worshipped the 
rivers and mountains. The fact that Humanity has 
ever worshipped suggests that worship is necessary 
to mankind. We go to church for worship. That is 
we go there to recognize the Creator, the ruler of the 
universe, the Being who causes the world, a solid mass 
of rock, to float about in space without variance of time 
or speed as easily as a soap bubble floats in our dwelling 
without apparent support. Our minds rest in the 
thought that there is a Creator, the source of life, who 
caused our birth and is interested in our welfare. 


What Is New Capital? 


A recent writer says that the present wheat crop 
will bring in $720,000,000 in brand new wealth. 
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After reading the above sentence, I ask, “ 
there such a thing as brand new wealth?”’ 

My answer is that gold or silver dug from 
the mines is in a certain sense brand new wealth, ang 
yet there is a sense in which this mining wealth, bein 
the product of labor, is not, as far as it is represen 
by labor, new wealth. 

The $720,000,000 to be received from the wheat er 
this year must not be considered new wealth, for this 
large sum is represented most largely by labor and 
therefore may be termed liquefied labor. This labop 
expended in the production of the great wheat crop 
may be comikensa in one sense capital. If this labor 
had been employed _in mining coal, it might have pro. 
duced a sum nearly equal to the wheat crop. 

Another item which enters into the wheat crop ig 
fertility taken from the soil. Another item which 
should be reckoned with is the capital invested in farm 
lands that produce the wheat. 

Have we not, then, in this $720,000,000 wheat crop 
what may be termed liquefied labor, liquefied fertilit 
and liquefied capital tied up or invenien in farm lan 
on which the wheat is grown? | ; 

Why should we speak of this great wheat crop as new 
wealth any more than we should speak of the result of 
the typesetter, or printer, planter, carpenter, railroad 
engineér, or factory worker as new wealth, and yet 
there is a sense in which we may claim that all the 
products of labor are new wealth. 


o—o— 


Tree that Pumps 260 Gale 
lons of Water Daily 


Prof. Pierce tells of a Washington elm which possesses 
7,000,000 leaves exposed, a foliage surface of five acres, 
which gives off to the air over 6,000 quarts of water each 
day or 260 barrels of water every summer’s day, and 
that this tree is located near paved streets and cement 
sidewalks. The question arises where does this vast 
amount of water come from? It is assumed that many 
city trees perish from lack of water owing to the waters 
tight pavement and water-tight sidewalks. 

In answering. this question it must not be forgotten 
that the roots of any tree, especially the elm tree, extend 
a long distance, thus encroaching upon the lawn soils 
adjacent, the sidewalks and the street. It must also 
be remembered that there are many subterranean 
springs existing in cities and towns as well as on farms, 
Notwithstanding these explanations we wonder at the 
capacity of this big tree to gather moisture to its roots, 
partly roofed over by city pavements. It illustrates the 
fact that there is much yet to be learned about root 
growth and tree growth generally. After being told 
that one tree throws into the air 260 barrels of water 
every summer’s day wé may get some idea of the reason 
for the coolness of the air in the forest or beneath shade 
trees growing in the field or upon-our lawns. Shade 
trees are indeed more productive of coolness on a sum- 
mer’s day than would be a gigantic fan. Here is an- 
other argument for planting trees in addition to the 
ya arguments, which are the beauty and fruitfulness 
of trees. ‘* 








Experience of a Wealthy 
| Man 


‘What do you enjoy now that you did not enjoy when 
you were comparatively a poor man?”’ JI asked of a 
wealthy friend yesterday. 

‘When I was poor, that is when I had to economize 
closely in order to keep my expenditures within my 
modest income, I determined to purchase all of the 
necessities of life no matter what the consequence might 
be, therefore as a poor man my family and myself were 
comfortably fed, housed and clothed. In answer to 
your question I will surprise you and many others by 
saying that wealth has added but little to my enjoy- 
ment of life or to my family’s enjoyment of life.” 

“Is it a mistake then to suppose that money adds to 
the pleasure of living?’’ 

“Yes, to a certain extent this is true. Almost every / 
successful man learns at last that his accumulation 0 
riches does not add greatly to his joy of living. Whena 
poor man is struggling for success he thinks that success 
will bring him great joy, therefore he struggles desper- 
ately, finally secures the prize, but like many other 
prizes he finds it of less value than he anticipated or 
dreamed.”’ 

What then are the pleasures that a rich man may 
enjoy which the poor man—that is—the man in moder — 
ate circumstances, may not enjoy? ; 

My reply is that the rich man may have more leisure, "| 
but this is not always true. Having leisure he can ~ 
travel, but traveling is not so enjoyable as home life © 
and he soon gets tired of traveling. His leisure gives 
him time for playing healthful games, but many © 
men are so broken down in health by the time they — 
secure their fortune they are not able to enjoy vigorous — 
games. The rich man may have acquired a taste for 
art. If so, he can take much pleasure in gatherimg — 
about him fine paintings, statuary, and an artistic home 
both as to the interior and the grounds surroundin 
but the majority of rich men have spent so mucd ¢ 
their time in rolling up wealth they have not acquim 
a taste for art or for the beautiful in nature and th 
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fore cannot enjoy these blessings. The poor man, if he 


has the taste for beautiful objects, can see them in art 


allerie and other public places. The pod man may 
Tye daily communit with th beautiful objects in the 
rich man’s grounds without costing him a penny. 

The rich man can only wear one suit of clothes at a 
time. The dress of the rich and the poor is hardly dis- 


| tinguishable at this date. The rich man may have his 


earriage Or automobile, but the man who walks is apt 
to enjoy life better and to be healthier than the man who 
rides. The rich man may have upon his table more 
tempting food or drinks than the poor man, but the poor 
man has in most cases the most vigorous digestion and 
the best health. . 

Taking it all in all, wealth which so many men chase 
after so desperately, is like the mirage that appears over 
the desort or over the lake. If great wealth is secured 
jt is burdensome. 





Farmers’ Co-Operation 
By GOVERNOR GLYNN of New York 


There is nothing new or untried in the broad principle 
of co-operation. In the last analysis, co-operation is 
only another name for civilization. As John Stuart 
Mill has said: ‘Almost all the advantages which man 
possesses above the inferior animals, arise from his 
power of acting in combination with his fellows, and of 
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accomplishing by the united efforts of numbers what 
could not be accomplished by the detached efforts of 
individuals.”? From the dawn of history, men have co- 
operated to secure the benefits of safety, progress and 
justice, and have called that co-operation Government. 
hey have united to produce the manifold necessities 
‘and luxuries of life and have called that co-operation 
Industry. They have talked together of the eternal 
mysteries; they have gathered together to worship the 
Supreme Being, and their name for this sacred co-opera- 
tion is Religion. The greatest and most lasting under- 
takings of the human family have come in accordance 
with the Biblical unjunctions ‘‘Bear ye one another’s 
burdens.” ‘Ye are members one of another.” 

What has been accomplished through co-operation 
in other fields can be accomplished through co-operation 
in the field of agricultural reform. All that is needed 
is the intelligence to perceive the benefits to be derived, 
and the determination to secure these benefits. ‘To-day 
there are half a hundred co-operative societies making 
successful progress in this State where a short year 
ago there were but three. The hour has struck; the 
time is ripe for an extension of co-operative efforts 
which will place New York where it belongs, in the front 
rank of the co-operative movement. 

Our fields are fertile, our people are the peers of any 
in intelligence and industry. And there is no better 
cause in which to struggle than the cause which has 
for its end the easing of the burdens which press upon 


Getting Apple Crop to Market 


Timely Suggestions to Growers and Dealers 
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the heavy laden. There is no worthier fight than the 
fight to secure more and better food for a people who ere 
clamoring for relief. And those who are engaged in the 
good fight, who are dedicating their efforts to co-opera- 
tion as the surest and wisest medium of economic prog- 
ress, may well take for their motto the inspiring words, 
of Edward Everitt Hale: : 

“Look up and not down, look out and not in, look 
forward and not back—and lend a hand.” 








Roadside Fruit Free to 


Motorist 


Fresh fruit plucked from roadside trees is a pleasure 
motorists will be able to enjoy several years hence, 
when they stop for lunch in some —_ nook. 

From coast to coast and gulf to the border, this 
twentieth-century improvement on Apple-Seed Johnny 
is preaching the new gospel of planting fruit trees by 
the roadside. 

In many communities civic associations, farmers” 
organizations and horticultural societies have promised 
their aid to provide free roadside fruit for the motorist. 

This very pleasant idea was originated by a Southern 
Missouri nursery, which has placed 50,000 apple, peach, 
pear, plum and cherry trees along the side of the Mis- 
sourl section of the National Old Trails Highway. 
The fruit will be free to transcontinental motorists. 








According to the Office of Markets of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, present indications are that the 
commercial apple crop of the United 
States is much larger this year than last, 
but less than that of 1912 by several mil- 
lion barrels. However, it is estimated in 
the current number of the Agricultural 
Outlook of the department that the prob- 
lem of distribution will prove to be more 
complex than two years ago, owing to 
certain conditions resulting from the 
£uropean war. 

Attention is called to the small quan- 
tity of American apples—less than 2,000,- 
000 barrels—taken by Europe in normal 
times. Both the growers and dealers are 
urged to view the situation with optimism 
and to prepare for the disposal of Europe’s 
usual portion in other ways. It is sug- 
gested that with judicious handling, the 
demand at home may be increased and the 
commercial crop marketed with relatively 
fair success to all. As to just what con- 
stitutes judicious handling, the Office of 
Markets makes the following suggestions: 

Growers should pick the fruit in uni- 
form condition, gleaning the trees only 
for what is ready to come off, repeating 
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the process until the crop is harvested. 
The advantage is to secure a longer time 
for distribution and to prevent the pack 
from representing extreme stages of 
zanging from ripe to green. 
From Orchard to Car : 
When picked, thefruit should be handled from orch 
ard to cars in such a way as to prevent deterioration. 
care being exercised to protect the apples from the 
elements. It is explained that under proper con- 
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On the way to cold storage 


ditions, fruit which is picked to-day should not be packed 
until to-morrow, and that for this purpose shelter should 
be provided. 

Those using the barrel package should uniformly grade 
and pack the crop in compliance with the Sulzer law and 
brand in accordance with its provisions, for the purpose 
of creating a feeling of confidence among dealers and con- 
sumers. 

Inferior grades should be eliminated from the green 
fruit markets, not only for the reason that the demand for 
such grades will be very limited, but also because their 
presence in the markets will undoubtedly hamper 
profitable disposition of the better fruit. 

All apple growers, operators, dealers and associations 
should early arrive at an estimate of true values in 
order to secure a quick movement. It is explained that 
if arbitrarily high prices rule in the beginning of the 
season, the crop will not pass readily into consumption 
but that on the other hand, abnormal accumulation an 
congestion will occyr throughout the channels of trade, 
with disastrous results to all concerned. 


Packing for Cold Storage 


Only standard varieties well packed should be placed 
in cold storage, for the reason that prices likely to rule in 
the late fall and early winter, as the inevitable result of 
liberal offerings of common storage stock, will probably 
limit the demand for cold-storage apples until midwinter. 

An effort should be made to fully supply small towns by 
direct sales in order to secure a more uniform distribu 
tion and avoid congesting the large markets. Attention 
is called to the practice of some sections of growers who 
go with cars of apples to poorly supplied towns and sell 
on the track. Growers or dealers who desire to use this 
system should apply to the town and railroad authorities 
for information as to regulations controlling such sales, 
and, if conditions justify shipping, the arrival of the car 
should be enema by judicious advertising. e 

Growers who live in communities where co-operative 
organizations are operated should do all possible to 
strength these exchanges. It is asserted that the dis- 


a 
, 


Tr loyalty of members is the chief element of 
: failure in co-operative enterprises, and 
growers are strongly urged to support their 
association as the best way to effect satis- 
factory distribution. 


Shipments to Latin America 


American apple shippers are advised to 
stimulate the demand and increase their 
shipments to Latin America and the Ori- 
ent. It is suggested that by co-operating 
with the Department of Commerce exten- 
sion of trade in this respect can be ace 
complished. Inquiries relating to these 
countries should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Comes 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Shippers are urged to apply to the 
superintendent of documents for the fol- 
lowing publications, issued by that bureau 
which may be secured at the prices shown: 
Special Agents Series, No. 62, 30 cents} 

o. 72, 10 cents, and No. 81, 25 cents. 
Special Consular Reports, No. 62, 10 cents, 
and Tariff Series, No. 19, 5 cents. Ree 
mittances should be in cash or by money 
order. Stamps are not accepted. Atten- 
tion is called to an announcement of the 
Department of Commerce that it will aid 
in every practicable way. 

Kor the benefit of those who may not be dise 
posed to exercise especial care in handling the crop, 
on the grounds that it will not be worth while, the 
Office of Markets suggests it as probably being 
true of this year, that not only proper hand- 
ling but also great diligence will be required for 
effecting satisfactory distribution. 
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Bird Housés. 


There has recently been issued by the 
Biological Survey at Washington, D. C., 
@ very interesting and instructive pam- 

hlet on the subject of bird houses. It is 

isted as Farmer’s Bulletin No. 609 and 
may be had free of cost on application to 
the Department of Agriculture. It tells 
how to make many kinds of the little 
houses that birds are glad to make use of 
for building their nests and in which they 
can rear their young. It is the wild birds 
that these houses are intended for, and 
not the troublesome and useless English 
sparrows that are numerous in many 
places. They deserve killing, and there 
is nothing that drives them away more 
quickly than shooting, which can be done 
safely in small towns and at country 


color as well in the barrel as in piles? 
My experience is that they will color just 
as well in barrels as they will in the 
orchard, but not so quickly. 





Reply: Winter apples should be bar- 
reled as soon as gathered and put in the 
coolest place possible to find, cold storage 
being the best. If gathered and put in 
piles in the orchard they will ripen much 
faster than when on the trees or if stored 
in a cool place. Covering apple piles 
with some protecting material like straw 
will prevent the sunshine from affectin 
to some extent, but they should be hurrie 
places. | into good storage as soon as is possible. 

The wild birds are about all of them not Fa CE 

only harmless but decidedly useful to the 

fruit grower, farmer and gardener. And 

they are not usually very shy or afraid 
to build their nests near the habitations 
of man if he shows them no hostility. 

All that most of them need is trees and 

bushes in which to harbor themselves and 

their young from the hawks and other 
enemies. Cats are harmful to birds and 
often really do more harm in this way 

_ than they do good in catching mice and 
rats. 

But there are some of the most valuable 
insect eating birds that prefer houses to 
trees in which to make their nests, and we 
can do them a lot of good and also help 
ourselves by fixing places for them. 
They need not be expensive nor trouble- 
some to make. The pamphlet mentioned 
shows pictures and plans of a variety of 
bird houses and shelters. Some are 

*quickly made from old tin cans nailed 
or wired to posts or stubs of tree branches. 
Others are made of hollow tree trunks 
sawed into sections and the ends closed, 
except a hole for the birds to pass through. 
Gourds make fine bird houses by cutting 
a hole in each one and fastening them 
where there wiil be no damage from cats. 
Butts of shingles or any small scraps of 


Fruit in Southern Ohio 


Prof. Van Deman:—Please tell us sev- 
eral of the best apples, peaches, pears, 
plums and cherries to plant for home use 
in southern Ohio. Also when is the best 
time to plant peach seeds and how deep? 
Are there any varieties that are more apt 
than others to produce fruit of the same 
kind from seed. [I have heard that the 
Elberta peach will do so, the only differ- 
ence being that sometimes ee | are clings 
and sometimes free stones. Is this cor- 
rect?—L. P. M., Ohio. 





Reply: It is true that some varieties 
of fruits are more apt to produce seedlings 
that are like the parents than others, and 
the Elberta peach is one of them, but it 
is not wise to depend on seedlings of any 


A good list of fruits for family use is as 
follows: Apples—Early Harvest, Fanny, 
Golden Sweet, Jefferies, Chenango, Fall 
Pippin, Grimes, Jonathan, Rome Beauty, 
Stayman, Ensee, York Imperial. Of 

ears the Wilder, son, Seckel, Bart- 
ett, Sheldon and Lawrence. Peaches, 
Triumph,Mountain Rose, Belle of Georgia, 
Champion, Elberta and Salway. Of plums, 
Burbank, Kelso, DeSoto, Lombard and 
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nable Fruit Helps 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


Associate Editor 


general good qualities. The tree bears 
well, but is quite subject to blight, as are 
most other varieties. The fruit is beau- 
tiful and delicious in flavor and stands 
shipping and handling in the markets 
remarkably well. It also endures storage 
better than most pears. In planting an 
orchard of 100 or 1000 pear trees half or 
more of them should be Bartlett. 
-_—_O--—-—= 

When to Plant Acorns and Nuts 

Prof. Van Deman:—Please tell me how 
and when to plant hickory nuts and oak 
acorns. I have planted both and can’t 
get them to come up. Will you please 
tell me all about raising oak and all kinds 
of hard timber as I am an Idaho farmer 
and greatly interested in fruit and shade 
trees.—Lawson Pilant, Ida. 





Reply: Hickory nuts and acorns are 
not hard to get started into growth if 
they are kept moist from the time they 
are gathered. The best way to handle 
them is to put them in boxes of damp 
sand and bury these in the soil where they 
will never get dry nor be troubled by 
mice or rats. Cover with wire screens 


and have the top so the rains and snows - 


can fall on the soil on top of them. When 
early spring comes on, plant them in 
nursery rows or where the trees are to 
stand permanently. It is not reasonable 
to expect these trees to grow fast. One 
of the best forest trees for Idaho is the 
yellow locust, for it grows well there and 
is one of the best trees for posts or other 
uses known. 
———_0-—_—_—_—"_——" 
Apple. and Pear Trouble 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I have in 
my garden a N. W. Greening apple tree 
that bears an abundant crop of large and 
fine looking apples each year, but they 
a full of corky places that spoil the 
ruit. 


lumber may be formed into very neat : I spray with Bordeaux mixture four or 
little boxes and, if painted in gray, green —— a - ee — glist five times a season. As the tree is in my 
? y potato field, I use the same spray as for 


or other natural colors, look pretty and 
make snug bird houses. 

Let the boys and girls try this artful 
and happy way of inducing their busy and 
cheerful feathered friends to live near 
them. They will catch millions of the 
enemies of the crops and do almost no 
harm in return. They will sing and 
twitter in their own quaint ways while 
‘they flit from tree to tree, and he tho is 
deaf to this interesting bird lore must 
be lacking in his make-up and is missing 
one of the pleasures of life. I will always 
remember with delight the songs of the 
wrens that built their nests under our 
porch roofs and the red birds in the cedar 
trees in our yard. When I lay in Garfield 
Hospital last May, after a surgical opera- 
tion, the blackbirds cheered me by their 
chirping and feeding their young on a 
tree nearmy window. Father and mother 
quietly lie in their last, long sleep, and ere 
long I will join them, but the birds will 
sing on while the world stands, and it is 


Morello. 
Peach seeds should be planted in 
November and about three inches deep. 
aie chdenaes 


The Supreme Bartlett Pear. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I am eating 
the Bartlett daily and find it delicious. 
It seems to me ideal in shape and color. 
Tell us all you know about the Bartlett. 
How does the Bartlett keep in cold 
storage? I picked some of my Bartletts 
a month ago. Other Bartletts I picked 
two weeks ago. Some are still on the 
trees, September 15th, in prime condition 
and not soft, while those picked two 
weeks ago are just ready for eating. Is 
not this remarkable in an early pear? 
The trees I refer to are dwarf Bartlett 
pear trees, but it does egually well or 
even better on standard trees with me. 
As I understand, it is of foreign origin. 
Do you know about the date it was intro- 
duced into this country? If you were 





fitting that we should do what we can to planting an orchard of 1000 pear trees 
help them rear their young, multiply how many of these trees would be Bart- 
their numbers and sing their sweet songs lett?- I find it is a good shipping pear, 


standing up well when picked green. 
As an admirer of color I can think of no 
more beautiful yellow tint than that of 
the Bartlett pear—B. 


Reply: The Bartlett pear originated 
in Berkshire, England, about 1770 and 
was propagated by a man named Williams 
of London, who gave it the name Bon- 
chretien, and the public called it Williams’ 
Bonchretien in that country and is to 
this day. The variety was soon brought 
to this country, perhaps about 1800 or 
before and the name was lost, but it was 
cultivated and distributed by Enoch 
Bartlett of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
now a part of Boston. The oldest known 
tree, which is claimed to be the first one 
imported, stands there yet, and I have 
eaten fruit that grew onit. Not knowing 
the English name, the variety was given 
the name Bartlett, and this is en- 
tirely now in America and to .a large 
extent in other parts of the world. It is 
the most popular and perhaps the most 
valuable pear known, because of its 


for the children of the generations to 
come.—H. E. Van Deman. 


Soa 2" Serer 


Answers to Inquiries 
Price of Apples 

What do you think of the prospect of 
fair prices for winter apples this year 
considering the European war? Do you 
think American nurserymen will get the 
stocks or seedlings they have ordered 
from French growers this season? 








Reply: From present indications it 
seems that apples will be rather low in 
price the coming fall and winter and 
perhaps next spring also. It is doubtful 
about the French being able to dig and 
ship the seedlings they have grown for 
our nurserymen. 

-_—_—O--_"" 
When to Barrel Apples 

Do you favor barreling apples imme- 
diately after picking, in preference to 
piling them in the orchard? Will they 


potatoes. What can be done? Would 
grafting to some other variety make any 
difference? 

2nd—I have a Sheldon pear tree that 
sets fruit in abundance each season, but 
all drop off when about the size of a bean. 
This tree is in an old rich garden. What 
is the cause and what the remedy?—F. N. 
Briggs, Vt. 





Reply: It is not a very common fault 
of the Northwestern Greening apple to 
have dark and corky specks in, its flesh, 
but in some sections this does occur. 
There is no spray that will prevent it nor 
do I know of any way to prevent the 
trouble. It is not a fungous disease, but 
an internal trouble that causes the cells 
to die in little spots, and thus the spots 
are formed. Only a few varieties are so 
affected, Baldwin being one of. them. 
Grafting over the tree to some other kind 
not having this fault would remedy the 
difficulty. Delicious would be a good 
one to use in grafting. 

———-0-——-— 
Ripening Winter Pears 

What can you suggest about the storage 
of winter pears? I have trouble in ripen- 
ing Winter Nelis and Josephine. They 
seem to ripen too slowly.—C. G. 





Reply: Winter pears should be stored 
the same as winter apples, and when any 
or all of them are needed to use, they 
should be put in a warm, dark room and 
this will ripen them. 

———————-0" 
The Williams Apple - 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—Can Prof. Van 
Deman or any of your readers give me 
information about the Williams apple? 
Are the trees thrifty and are they annual 
bearers? Would it do well on a ener 
dry, limestone soil and on hilly lan ? 
Melntosh, Wolf River and most all 
varieties do well here. Is it all right for 
a commercial orchard? It is quoted high 
in market. I have faith in good fall 
varieties, as there are so many winter 
trees being set. 
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~winter; the rest has not yet been clea 
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{his count, 
the best so 
Do you 
: What v2 
Would it be injurious to trees one Boy! 
old to put the Veneer Hawkeye tree = 7 By Ane 
tectors on them and leave them on gj —m °° ™ I 
. Summer and_ winter until a five | ah is 
years old?—Edwin Rickard, N. Y. ; What ‘= € 
Reply: Williams is a midsummer apple Me)... 
that very red and attractive in ne of me he . 
and for that season will pay to grog ® seal 
commercially. The trees will flourish — ae ou ' 
where other kinds do well, and I would that vhel 
not hesitate to plant them on the same the : 
character of land. tha val 
If there is nothing injurious, such ag- age i 
coal tar or other chemical substances jp — the 4? Tt 
the tree protectors mentioned, there jg bind? b 
no danger of injuring the trees by leayj pecan a 
them on all the year. Plain wooden ey oF 
veneer is harmless. FF recommen 
e ati 
Potash gs a Fertilizer. ee not 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—I notieg @ your nam¢ 
in the ‘‘Grower’’ for July under the ¢ shell of m 
tion ‘‘Potash as a Fertilizer,’’ Mr. Ch #® very popu 
Green was asked: “If you dig a cirgle yeloped 8 
around a fruit tree and put in the contentg J] also no 
of a can of Babbitt’s potash will it make jm named ar 
the tree more productive?” have thick 
d you reply: “I think this would 
be a good thing to do. It is a well known ‘Reply: 
fact that an application of potash will have to si 
make a tree more productive, the fruit is subject 


larger and of more color.” ® likely tor 
I have a large orchard and am anxious great loss 





to improve same. I am informed by a oing mut 
friend that Babbitt’s lye is a sodium lye Reenty fc 
‘and not a potash lye, and only recently Parson 
my informant stated that the Governmént but not + . 
has ruled that the word “potash” must one of the 
be removed from the Babbitt’s label, and and very | 
the Babbitt people have agreed to do this. in the earl 
Now, under the circumstances do you not Pecans § 
believe that you owe to your subscriber Florida, bi 
to give him the real facts in the case?— best. Cut 
J. Bishop, Kans. state, alsc 
faults, but 
Reply: On consulting one of the soil reliable.— 
chemists of the U. 8. Department of Agri- ~ 
culture he assures me that. ‘‘Babbitt’s 
lye”’ does not contain potash, but sodium Prof. H 
for its solvent properties in removi tel - 
grease and dirt from clothing an ad q of hae 
other things. It, is, therefore, of no ait ag 
value as a fertilizer for trees or plants, Se) Kelee 
and besides, it would be very expensive “ogi ‘an 
if it could be so used. * There are forms of C y pte ‘ 
potash sold in the markets that are cheap nl d pa 
and effective as fertilizers, muriate and fo a 
sulfate of potash being the most valuable. Gol Hon Dr 
But the soils of Kansas are naturally well ies M 
supplied with potash and it is very rarely teed Par 
necessary to add it to them in any form. ata they 
What is needed more than anything else Willia P 
there is nitrogen, and that should be.con- aie 
tained in humus to loosen and aerate the 7 
soil at the same time. Moisture. is one ty aglt ‘ 
of the great needs of Kansas soils, and by ri ed “gr 
applying stable manure wherever it is ee are 4] 
obtainable, and growing clover, or almost fwh; wy 
any crop that will make humus when Eastern St 
rotted on or in the ground, both pak 
and soil moisture will be_ increased. . 
Frequent, shallow culture will also bea — Englis 
very great help in conserving moisture — Prof. Va 
and growing healthy trees and good about Eng 
crops of fruit. if they we 
OER ESO eRe sissippi ab 
Florida Questions and Pecans coggte 
Prof. H. E: Van Deman:—As I am 4 and is sar 
subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower, I they woul 
generally find your article and replies Fred Greer 


very interesting and instructive. 
T also read your articleon “‘A Glimpse — 


. Reply: 
of the Everglades’’ that appeared in the © (English) ‘ 





























April issue of 1913, and I note from that @M part of Mi 
and other articles that you are fairly HM cially on ¢] 
well acquainted with the various fruit the botton 

growing sections of the State, the quality as it ma 
and condition of the soil, varieties found to be 
trees best adapted to such soils, etc. low land i 
What part of the State do you co rich land, 
the best adapted to orange and and theref 
fruit? I realize that the State is the south : 
and there are many favored spots. + — than the I 
know of some parties who have sec The tree 
some land near Groveland (formerlY #M and giver 
Taylorville), in Lake Co., and as this O8@ “HR budded or 
party is very conservative, has beet ® iM stocks, sh 
truck farmer here, he is very highly @ i cannot be 
pressed with the condition of the ome true 
the lay of the land, elevation, and | are nurser 
lakes that abound in that part of the 8 They have 
They expect to plant perhct the land bud and g 
oranges and grapefruit this fall wild waln: 
foreign 
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there is considerable oak on it, which in 
this county and in Wisconsin is considered 
Mhebest soil. : 

- Do you think Polk Co, is better? 

What variety of oranges and grapefruit 
do you recommend for planting? Do 
you consider the Parson Brown a good 
one? And I understand that a certain 
Chinese has introduced a new variety 
ghich is thought to be a choice strain. 
What is the usual price for a first class, 
one-year old arog and grapefruit tree 
of the best variety 
[have also noted that you have been 
jnterested in pecan culture, and I infer 

that you are well posted on what can be 

done, the best varieties, etc. Itis claimed 
that the pecan does well in the region 
shove referred to in Lake Co. What is 
fthe best variety of the “paper-shell’ 
kind? I have the U. 8. bulletin on ‘‘The 

Pecan;” but the information given is too 
“general.”’ It mentions as many as 

sixty or more varieties, but does not 
recommend any particular one; possibly 
the location has something to do with it. 

[also note it mentions a variety under 
your name, saying that it is of large size, 
shell of medium thickness, quality rich; 
very popular until recently, when it de- 
yeloped scab—serious in some sections. 
[also note that many of the varieties 
named are shy bearers and a great many 
have thick to hard shells.—E. L. Nolting. 





‘Reply: Replying to your questions 
have to say that Lake County, Florida, 
is subject to periodical freezes that are 
likely to ruin the citrous trees and cause 
great loss at any time. I would advise 
cing much farther south, Manatee 
ounty fc ‘instance. 

Parson Brown is a very early orange, 
but not + .c best for market. Pineapple is 
one of the best. Lee Jun Song is the new 
and very late variety that ripens almost 
in the early fall and is a good one. 

Pecans grow and bear well in northern 
Florida, but not where citrous trees do 
best. Curtis is one of the best for that 
state, also President. Van Deman has 
faults, but is one of the most popular and 
teliable-—H. E. Van Deman. 


—_—0---—~" 
Prunes and Plums 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—I read your 
article on plums in the August number, 
and agree with you about the Asiatic 
plums. I have three—Burbank, Satsuma 
and Kelsey. They grow fairly well, but 
as you say, they have a peculiar flavor. 
Can you tell me if the Eastern plums 
would not do well here in southern Cali- 
fornia, such as Bradshaw, Lombard, 
Golden Drop, Imperial Gage, Jefferson, 
Bavay, McLaughlin and a few others? 
I want to get about a dozen trees, and 
could they be sent through the mail?— 
William Andersen, California. 





Reply: All the plums of the European 
type, which includes the varieties men- 
tioned, do well in California. Indeed, 
they are there free from the curculio and 
rot which damage them very badly in the 
Eastern States —H. E. Van Deman. 
Oo-__—- 

English Walnuts in Wyoming. 

Prof. Van Deman:—I have read much 
about English walnuts and wish to know 
if they would do well in northern Mis- 
sissippi about fifty-nine miles southeast 
of Memphis, Tenn., 500 feet above sea 
level. The land is hilly, not very rich 
and is sandy, clay soil. Do you think 
they would do well in Louisiana?—Mrs. 
Fred Green, Wyo. 


Reply: It is certain that the Persian 
(English) walnut will succeed well in that 
part of Mississippi inquired: after, espe- 
cond on the uplands. How it will do in 
the bottom lands is not so well known, 
43 1t may be subject to blight. This I 
found to be the main trouble with it in the 
low land in Louisiana.’ It does best on 
tich land, but it should be well drained 
and therefore the more hilly uplands of 
the south are better suited to its culture 








| than the low bottoms. 


The trees should be set fifty feet apart 
d given good culture. None but 
or grafted trees, on native walnut 
stocks, should be planted, unless they 
fannot be bought, for seedlings do not 
‘ome true to the parent tree. But there 


| fe nurseries that have both for sale. 


Y have only lately learned how to 








| dud and graft the walnut. Our common 


id walnuts make excellent stocks for 























foreign species. 
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English Walnuts 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman:—Can you 
supply us with information regarding 
the growing of Persian walnuts? I would 
like to know some of the difficulties we 
would be apt to encounter, and other in- 
formation regarding fertilization, soil, 
etc. Thanking you in advance for any 
information I am, W. B. Duryee, Jr., N. J. 











Reply: There is nothing very serious 
to interfere with the culture of Persian 
walnuts in New Jersey ®7d other regions 
of similar climate. ‘Inere are many 
bearing trees in that State, and some of 
them are very old and of large size. They 
are all seedlings, except a very few of 
recent planting, and therefore they vary 
greatly in the character of their nuts and 
in productiveness just as the seedlings 
of other kinds of trees do. Some of them 
bear well, and their nuts are very good, 
but many are not so, and-in many cases 
the trees are solitary and their flowers 
do not bloom together and therefore 
do not set into fruit. This is one of the 
main troubles with the seedling trees of 
this nut, for the male and female flowers 
are borne separately, and if one comesout 
too soon, as often occurs with the male 
flowers, the pollen cannot fertilize the 
female bloom. But there are trees that 
have all the good points, and these are the 
ones to propagate by budding and graft- 
ing. This is being done by a few nurseries 
and it is now possible to get very good 
trees that are as sure to bear good nuts in 
the Eastern States as those of the Pacific 
coast. The varieties thus propagated for 
Eastern planting are those originating 
there, mainly in Pennsylvania and New 
York, and there is no danger of them 
failing from being too tender, which is 
the case with some well known varieties. 
Our native walnuts have been found to 
make excellent stocks on which to work 
them and are being used by the nursery- 
men. 

There is a disease or blight that affects 
the Persian walnut, often killing the 
tender branches and also the nut while 

rowing, but it has not yet become trou- 
ete: in the Eastern States and may not 
be a menace to walnut growing as it is in 
California. However it is not so bad as 
to prevent the profitable culturesof this 
nut, except in rare cases. The trees 
should be set fifty feet apart or even. 
farther, for they attain large size and live 
to be very old, even a century and more. 
Some strains of seedlings are worthy of 
planting, but grafted trees of the best 
named varieties are decidedly better and 
should be planted. The Rush, Pomeroy 
Hall, Nebo and Holden are all of good 
character in both nut and tree. 

—_— O-— 
Stanley, Va., Aug. 24, 1914. 

Mr. C. A. Green:—Green’s Fruit 
Grower is the best paper of all the 
fruit journals that come to my desk. 
One gets the essence in a nutshell, 
fresh and fine just off the vine. 

I have just finished harvesting my 
Elberta peaches. They are the admira- 
tion of peach lovers for miles around. 

Chas. E. Manor. 


Subscribers who change their residence will please notify this 
office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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Thanksgiving 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
B. F. M. Sours 


Joy, joy ‘is ours, while autumn winds are blowing, 


While o’er the vales the fields are bleak and bare; 


Great joy is ours, for heart and song are telling 


Deep stores of gladness, joy for hearts at prayer. 


Love overbends, while all around is singing, 


Bending the skies to shower the blessings —. 


Angels look down, their harps with sweet chor 
winging, 
As of glad dreams of my eternal crown. 


Day of Thanksgiving, golden pumpkins nestle 
Safe in the bins, and full of every good 

Are the rich guarded stores of gathered harvest, 
Kept for a winter’s gladness and its food. 


Thanksgiving Day, O day of days, rejoicing, 
Bringing our hearts in homage to our King, 
Thee we would cling to, till the whole Creation 
Joins in the song our happy spirits sing. 

_—O—--_-_—- 
Adventitious Buds 


If you go into the woods and dig a 
maple, an elm or almost any kind of a 
tree that may be but a rooted pole 16 
feet high, and cut off the top of the tree, 
leaving simply a bare _— above the roots 
6 or 8 feet high, without a branch, and 
transplant this tree at the proper season, 
a large number of shoots will start out 
through the bark of this tree, and these 
new shoots will form a new top, not- 
withstanding the fact that if you had 
examined the trunk of this tree carefully 
you would have seen no signs of any buds 
there. 

These branches appearing where seem- 
ingly there were no buds, were produced 
b buds resent in the bodies of trees 
under the bark, which do not begin active 
growth and do not force themselves 
through the bark unless there is occasion 
for their growth or need of their growth, 
as there would be in case the top of the 
tree were burned off, or cut off as I have 
indicated. 

These unseen buds lying inside the bark 
of most trees render it possible for the 
fruit grower or —s to shape trees 
in any manner desired. If he wants a 
low-branching tree he can dehorn it at 
a low point. If he desires a moderately 
high head he can leave the branches 
longer when amputated. If he desires 
a very high topped tree he can omit 
cutting them back altogether. 

These adventitious buds are of such 
great interest and great value to every’ 
tree grower I urge readers of Green’s 
Fruit Grower to experiment with them 
by cutting back severely the branches of 
certain trees, or by remqving the branches 
altogether during the season when there 
is no foliage present, that is during the 
dormant season. 

I have on the grounds surrounding m 
home an elm tree twenty years old whic 
was attacked by the borer-and seemed to 
be about to perish. In March I dehorned 
this tree, that is I cut off all the branches, 
leaving simply stubs of branches three or 
four feet long, each branch being larger 
than my arm, almost as large as my leg. 
The cutting back of this tree was 80 severe 
there was scarcely a twig left, and yet that 
season the adventitious buds started out 
freely through the stubs of branches, 
and to-day this elm tree is one of the most 
beautiful on my grounds, being low- 





































suffered greatly 
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make Postum properly. 
prepared according to directions on 
package and served hot with cream, it is 
certainly a delicious beverage.’’ 


A teaspoonful dissolves 


th 








headed and densely headed. You will 
see therefore that if you-have a tree upon 
your place that is ungainly in shape and 
appearance, through some accident or 
otherwise, you can make it shapely and 
co beg by dehorning it as I have indi- 
cated. 

_ These adventitious buds spoken of 
indicate the resourcefulness of nature in 
providing for the life of plants, trees and 
vines in the face of misfortune. Suppos- 
ing the top of a young tree is demolished 
by the falling of a larger tree upon it, or 
supposing a tree is struck by lightning 
and shattered. The adventitious buds ° 
will start out, and the tree, which without 
these adventitious buds would have 
perished, may soon be seen to thrive and 
earn make a fine specimen.—C. A. 

Treen. 





_Note by Prof. Van Deman: Adven- 
titious buds are formed out of the cells of 
the callous formation and are notregularly 
formed buds that have been submerged 
by wood growth and lie there ready for 
emergencies. 

—_—_)0-—-—-—_—_ 
The Best Protection for the Straw- 
berry Bed 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 


The best artificial protection found 
available for a strawberry bed is ever- 
green boughs or little evergreen trees. 
The little trees from three to twelve feet 
tall are the better, as they are great to 
catch and hold the snow. To make them 
lay where they are put, trim off the limbs 
from one side and lay that side down next 
the ground. Cover both upland and low- 
land patches with this material; but before 
this is put on the lowland patch cover 
between rows with salt hay or straw. 
This is to hold the plants back somewhat 
so that they will fruit a little later than 
if covered with boughs alone. In the 
spring, just as soon as the freezing nights 
are over, when the green foliage begins 
to life up, take off the covering from the 
upland plot and sow on one-fourth ton 
of — fertilizer just before a rain; 
and then cultivate lightly once a week 
until well into blossoming time; then put 
on one ton of straw, working it well up 
under the sides of the rows of plants. 
On the lowland plots leave the brush on 
about two weeks later, when it is taken 
off and phosphate put on as on the other, 
only there is no cultivation or disturbing 
of the hay or straw mulch, something 
which would induce early fruiting, just 
what is not wanted. 


———_—0-—-—-—-——_ 
FOUND OUT 


A Trained Nurse Discovered Its Effect 


No one is in better position to know 
the value of food and drink than a trained 


nurse. 


Speaking of coffee a nurse in Pa. writes: 
“T used to drink strong coffee myself, and 
rom headaches and 


hile on a visit to my brothers I 


had a good chance to try Postum, for they 
drank it altogether in place of coffee. 
After using Postum two weeks I found 
I was much benefited and finally my 
headaches disappeared and also the indi- 
gestion. 


“Naturally I have since used Postum 


among my patients, and have noticed a 
marked benefit where coffee has been 
left off and Postum used. 


“T observe a curious fact about Postum 


when used by mothers. It greatly helps 
the flow of milk in cases where coffee is 
inclined to dry it up and where tea causes 
nervousness. 


“T find trouble in getting servants-to 
But when it is 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville, 


Bin pkgs. 


Postum comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 


15¢ and 25c packages. 


Instant Postum—is a2 soluble powder. 
uickly in a 


cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 


The cost per cup of both kinds is about 


e same. 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ for His 
—sold by Grocers. 
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quite, equal to the cork waste and very 
much cheaper. 






















efore (there are 8 rows 375 At Green’s Fruit Farm we have found and pick from these peach trees a basket the crop of strawberries. We ied of str 

feet in length) gave us 1,408 thatanykindofsawdustis agoodmaterial of the delicious and beautifully tinted Some may say that my view ig nob two years. 

; quarts of berries the past sea- in which to pack grapes or other fruit for fruit to be eaten by his family and him- correct, that I have not an accurate visi, tected | 
son; it also yielded several thousands of long keeping, but if the sawdust isodorous* self at the breakfast table. And what of the crops of former days and that f eure ar 
good tip plants again last spring and the odor will affect the fruit. Where would these eight trees cost? They could belittle the strawberry crop of to-da Sen win’ 
the young canes are tipped again. This sawdust is used, it must be perfectly dry be bought for a dollar. But I can reinforce my opinion by a ab } ked wel 
patch yielded 1,408 quarts the season of before packing fruit in it. 0 at the prices paid for strawberries in tha’ ed th 
1913, and 1,536 quarts the season of 1912, There seems to be no difficulty in ship- The Banana Apple is the most beau- markets to-day as compared with thy Food fre 


and in addition produced last season @ ping grapes short distances in five or tiful apple that is grown. No doubt prices of former days. Thirty or thi | plossoming 


lot of strong tip plants. Some profit ten pound baskets, provided the baskets ®bout it. Mr. John Ball of Caledonia, five years ago, though the price for ¢ ward inst 
in growing raspberries, you will say, are handled with care and not thrown ® Well and widely known business man first berries in the market may have been MF were not 
especially when you are told that not a around as expressmen sometimes handle 22d produce dealer, in our our office this eight to ten cents, the price rapidly dei one end o! 
quart of this fruit was sold at less than trunks. morning, October 15, says: “I have vlined, owing to the abundant yield of Me tirely, and 
ten cents. sai ae bought, handled, or seen handled thou- this fruit, so that in the rush ge 0 feeble J 
A two-acre patch of strawberries that : 3 sands upon thousands of barrels of apples, midway between the opening and them yonder wit 
was set out during the last few days of My Walk in the Fruit Garden but with all my buying, handling or closing of the season, strawberries wer jooked in 1 
September, 1913, is a sight for sore eyes. Every morning I delight to walk out seeing I have never come across anything often sold at four cents a quart or even MM decline in 
The rows were 4 feet apart and the plants among my fruits and fruit garden which like these Winter Bananas for beauty at ower prices. At the present time can 4 variety 
set 20 to 24 inches in the rows. The is located near my home. Grapes never and attractiveness. I would like to buy ning houses and other large buyers of and long-li 


or in the | 
blame for t 
and produc 


lants were covered lightly in December. 
n the early spring the covering was raked 
off and cultivation commenced. As soon 














as growth commenced, a liberal dressing There is 
of a home mixed fertilizer was scat- mproducti 
tered along the rows, made up of nitrate ieties of 
of soda, muriate of potash and phosphoric duced. Ev 
acid. To-day, the plants meet in the rows. or forty ye: 
One visitor from out of the State re- been aband 
marked that he had seen many acres of [have in - 
strawberry plants annually for the past and great 
30 years, but “‘that beat them all,” and Charles I 
when told that the plants were not set (though rat 
until about October Ist, he was simply and others. 
amazed. There are several good black- have been.1 
berries being grown extensively. -The ties of stra 
Snyder, the Eldorado and the Blowers SS remarks 
I believe are worthy of all that is said of new varieti 
them, but one that I discovered in ‘the but which 
woods twenty-two years ago this summer the good ¢ 
beats them all as far as the fruit goes. that have b 
The trouble with it is that it is not quite the face of 
as hardy as the ones named above. This 
woodland berry is large and, if a black- 
berry could be coreless, this is the nearest Cali: 
to it. Green’s 
years, first 
Bother the chickens.—The rows of southern Ca 
grapes near the house came into bearing has been ¢ 
nely this season, but I discovered this smile at sc 
morning that the chickens that I had stance, it : 
as to the be 


been petting all summer knew more about 
the fruiting quality of these grapes than 

did. Lucile, Worden, Niagara and 
Concord had all suffered badly. To-night 
there will be a chicken raid. To-morrow 
oe will not be on the chickens’ menu 
card. 





Tons upon tons of rock have been 

















freezing, an: 
out the pu 
winter we ¢ 
kill tomato 
May, 1913, 
produce the 
had hoped 
tomatoes as 


taken out of the place the past six months. This was ; 
One man has this in charge. Assoonas No smudge : 
a rock is located, the spot is marked, and groves, tho 
soon this man is seen with his pick, iron grower had 

smudge pot 


bar, spadeand basket containing dynamite 
fuse and caps, on his way there, and it is 



















tree, each pr 
the torch, \ 


only a matter of minutes (according to the 

size and the depth ‘of the rock) before a needed. Ho 
report is heard and we realize that no was one of ; 
more plow points will be broken on that January, 19 
rock. It is estimated that on the old Fees. disastrous c 
farm and the one recently acquired we i Ice formed a 
have blown out 100 tons during the sum- for more th 
mer. Some one asks, ‘‘Isn’t it a dangerous Blenheim Orange Apple. Early winter. Productive and best paying apple at Green’s Fruit Farm. lemon grov 
work?” We do not find it so. Our man Were great 


is much interested in the work and would 





taste so well as when picked cool and 


500 barrels of such as these today!’’ 


strawberries in western New York wait 


fighting des 
Great cloud 


rather do it than eat a tough beefsteak. ¢.4h from the ‘ilies ith Sha anne: * ; : ; : : U 
pat : g Mr. Ball took home with him some in vain for low prices which do not com HR gmudge fire 

comic a ee Se ven — ~ dew upon them. The same may be said specimens for exhibition in his office. owing, as it seems to me, to the fact that iitering hon 
be loft hae ssion tenets oplenin tha oo © of the strawberry and raspberry. No This is the apple that sold at $4.40 per the fields of strawberries are not yieldi9§MM done to the 
mdm was fruit should be eaten unless cold. A 40 pound box on the Liverpool market the crops they did in former years. the crop now 
° warm melon, pear or apple is not natu- two years ago when Baldwinsand others ‘This year the strawberry plantations} not yet 

A : . rally so appetizing as a cool one. were selling from the same block at $4.70 about ochester, N. Y., which are #@% when this « 

‘The Diploma currant is a great favorite This morning I walked among the pear Per 160 pound barrel. flourishing as those of any part of the @F now fully rec 
with us, for it is a good grower and @ trees in the dwarf pear hedge running Pears are ay ag well this fall, and country, promised a large crop. Evel een orang 
producer of large showy fruit, which at- through my garden and noticed that apples packed in bushel baskets, good the producers prophesied that low prices it the sam 
tracts attention quickly on the market. where I had cut off in July the new showy varieties, sold at $1.00 per bushel pend 7 prevail as the season advanced. loaded with 
To-day, September 14th, I see that there growth that was made last season, many through commission houses. I have Canning houses and others held off in an in Ja: 
are some nice clusters of fruit still hanging pears appeared abundantly in clusters. Teceived orders for about 150 barrels of buying owing to the fact that the early The cold, of 
on 2-year-old bushes, which, considering There was one cluster of 18 pears, an- Baldwin, Greening, Spy and others up pickings sold at ten or twelve cents cots, peache 
the extremely long spell of dry weather, other of 10, another of 6, etc. on the to date, October 15th, and numerous quyart. but although we had seasoi cold snap I 
followed by two or three weeks of heavy Bartlett-Seckel pear tree. I ‘pointed inquiries for prices on lots varying froni p pee Rig prices for the fruit continuet@ in Ohio. H 
showery weather, is another good reason with great confidence the cutting off of One barrel to thirty carloads, and yet high with no prospect of very low price a winter 
why we should still consider it one of the new growth in July. If not done in Some apple buyers tell us that on account throughout the season. hamed the 
gig~ if not the best, red ecurrant.— early summer, it may be done during the of the war there will be little demand for what cause ean be assigned for t@—™ member wha 
oo — oe < spanet have such them. reduced yield of strawberries? The plat; oe a it cn 
nt Bi prompt effect as though done in earl Ail iy I _ tati i d care as formenyy ered it ret 

Sawdust for Packing Grapes summer. J A Decline in the Productiveness of pgeremrk ae ‘Kapiledge of the essen When I fir 
Heretofore in shipping grapes long dis- | While journeying on the cars recently, Strawberries tials of strawberr growing has beet pee Surpri 
tances across the ocean or across the my attention was called to eight beautiful _ I have been a grower of strawberries widely disseminated trawberry grows ely, wa 
continent, cork waste has been used suc- peach trees which had been planted three for nearly a lifetime. In looking back should be in better position to grow eae =, diff 
cessfully, but cork waste being expensive, or four years previous in the back yard over the crops of this delicious fruit crops of strawberries than ever beloteg Malifornia sk 
California fruit growers have recently of a village residence. These trees were which I was growing thirty or more years We know more about necessary fertiliae® pPspectively, 


discovered that the sawdust from the 
great redwood trees of California fur- 
nishes 3 ma nearly, if not 








beautiful and attractive of themselves, 
embellishing the yard. But further than 
this I could not help thinking how pleas- 





ago, I see the beds and plantations loaded 
down with large and beautiful fruit which 
continued to hold out in size to the end 
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winter protection. g 
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ee Green’s Fruit Grower 


oy home supply berry bed inthe city of 0d a ec tons of raisins, H a 5 : q 
Rochester, Vigorous owing varieties valued at . is shipment was t t ee 
orld continue in profitable Sieibine for made a few days ago. Some people OW u 1 Cc ro 1 S FS ~ 
Hihree to — — : find of soe years Phy - ts ~— we vote the state dry a 
old beds do not bear so long or so in November—and we are going to do it— | t «a 
ot as they did in past years. ear the the ere industry would be ruined. YY e ep One mprovemen S 3 
‘ofice of Green’s Fruit Grower I had a The figures above show how foolish is 
ped of strawberries which had borne for such an argument. : 










































































riew is nop ears. It was given good attention Apricots were dried more than a month 2 

urate Vision Sted during the winter with strawy ago. While the crop was heavy and the Here is a big fact in the telephone progress of this countrys 

- that [NE manure and was in x e's a oe loaded ig the breaking-point, the : 

Of to-dayMN when winter set in last fall. It also fruit was small, due mostly to failure to — ° me Sie . 

by a glang jooked well and thrifty when the season trim the trees and thin out the fruit i Hand lo hand _ h kh ee 
Tries in thyme opened this spring. The plants blos- where the trees were overloaded. Though and deve: opments whic. ave im- 
| with med freely. But immediately after the cots grow to perfection here, the proved the service many fold have 
y Or thirty. Mm plossoming the bed seemed to go back- preeee of drying is often interfered with come operating economies that 
‘ice for ward instead of forward. The leaves by foggy weather, and for this reason have greatly cut its cost. 


‘have been were not large and vigorous. Finally the dried product is not always classed 
rapidly dele one end of the plantation died out en- ‘‘A” fruit. One packing house reports 500 
nt yield g tirely, and in the other part growth was tonsof dried apricots. The pits (orstones 
ush Season, ME go feeble I ordered the plantation plowed as we say in Ohio) can be sold for about 
g and them ynder without picking any fruit. I $20 per ton, and are used in various ways: 


To appreciate these betterments 
and their resulting economies, con- 
sider a few examples: 




















erries Werg# looked in vain for a cause for this rapid The inside kernel is used in the maau- . 
art OF even eine in an old bed of strawberries in facture of glue, in making flavoring, and Original Standard Your present telephone instru- 
+ time cane g variety that is ordinarily productive some are expotted to Germany where it Bell Telephone Bell Telephone ment had seventy-two ancestors; it 
buyers of MH and long-lived. Something in the soil is used in making an imitation of almond 1876 To-day is better and cheaper than any of 
or in the plants themselves must be to oil. The outside shell is sold for fuel, them. 
plame for this decline in strawberry vigor and:a shovelful in the stove or grate will . é 
and productiveness. make a hot fire. One cannery reports | {> ==. Time was when a switchboard 


=o : 
— a eee required a room full of boys to 


handle the calls of a few hundred 
subscribers. Today, two or three 
girls will serve a greater number 
without confusion and very much 
more promptly. 


A three-inch underground cable 
now carries as many as eight hun- 
dred wires. If strung in the old : 
way, these would require four sets im 
of poles, each with twenty cross 
arms—a congestion utterly prohibi- 
tive in city streets. 


These are some of the familiar 
improvements. They have saved 
tens of millions of dollars. 


But those which have had the most 
radical effect, resulting in the largest 
economies and putting the tele 
phone within everyone’s reach, are 
too technical to describe here. 


| There is another possible cause for 1,500 tons of peaches this year; our barley 
unproductiveness. Every year many new. and hay crop was in the neighborhood of 
yarieties of strawberries have been intro- 275,000 tons. 
duced. Every year for the past thirty _ Bean harvest is going on at the great. 
or forty years valuable old varieties have San Joaquin ranch, where 26,000 acres of 
been abandoned for these newer varieties. lima beans are being cut and piled to dry. 
Ihave in mind such excellent varieties Six bean rows make one pile row, and a 
and great yielders as the Sharpless, row will sometimes be a mile long. In 
Charles Downing, Wilson, Crescent another week nine threshing outfits will 
(though rather small), Triumph de Gand, be at work gathering and threshing the 
and others. Is it not possible that we big crop. This crop grows without irri- 
have been. too hasty in discarding varie- gation—and has no rainfall from planting 
ties of strawberries which had proved to to harvest. As water is developed for 
be remarkably valuable, hoping to get this land, more fruit trees are planted 
new varieties that were _moré valuable, and the bean crop becomes correspond- 
but which are lacking in)some respects ingly less, as there is no other crop to 
the good qualities of the old varieties compare with fruit or walnuts where 
that have been allowed to disappear from water is available. 
the face of the earth? Walnuts are-just beginning to drop from 
: > the trees, and soon the small boy, and the 
: ; : 3 big one too, can gather walnuts to his 
California Fruit Growing heart’s content. The crop is now thresh- 
Green’s Fruit Grower:—For several ed from the hulls, thus the tedious job 
years, first in southern Ohio and later in of hulling by hand is done away with. 
southern California, Green’s Fruit Grower Orange county has five sugar factories 
has been a regular visitor. We often running day and night and, with war-time 
smile at some item contained; for in- prices prevailing, the future looks good 














stance, it seems strange to get advice for the factories, though the growers : sey Wi "800 A 

4s to the best methods to keep fruit from will have to wait another year for their Sang adel in Underground And their value can no more be 
freezing, and how best to proceed to thaw share of the benefits, as this crop was sold Overhead Cable estimated than can the value of the 
out the pump in a climate where last under contract at a stated price, which invention of the automobile. 


winter we did not have frost enough to cannot be changed. i i : A 
kill tomato vines. Our vines planted in Some foot-hill ranches report that deer This progress in economy, as well as in service, has given the United 
May, 1913, are, still green, but did not are so numerous as to be a menace to| States the Bell System with about ten times as many telephones, propor-, 
roduce the second crop of fruit that we bean and hay crops, which they raid at] ,. t th lati as in all Europe. 

ad hoped for, though I picked ripe night. After all has been said, Cali- tionate to the population, P 
tomatoes as late as January. fornia must be seen to be appreciated, and 
This was an exceptionally mild winter. if any of the home folks are coming out 
No smudge fires were lighted in the citrus in 1915 they will find much to interest 
groves, though every orange and lemon them and can go about from place to 
grower had each 4ree guarded by two place in the middle of winter without the 
smudge pots, one on each side of the unpleasant experience of prying the 
tree, each pot filled with oil and ready for carriage wheels out of the mud with a 
the torch, which, I have said, was not fence rail—first, because you could: not 
needed. However, the winter of 1912-1913 find a rail, and, second because the state 
was one of the opposite extreme, and in is laying a cement road from San Diego 
January, 1918, we had one of the most at the southern end to San Francisco in 
disastrous cold snaps ever known of here. central California, 600 miles, and the 
Ice formed and remained without thawing counties each are paving country roads 
for more than three days. Orange and to connect with the state highway, so 
lemon groves resembled and, in fact, we can soon travel all over the state 
were great battle-fields—the ‘growers without leaving the pavement. 

., M fighting desperately to save their crops. . If you have space for this in Green’s 

York wait Great clouds of dense smoke from the Fruit Grower, I would be pleased to see 
not com smudge fires enveloped the country, it there and perhaps some of the home 
» fact thas entering homes, stores, ete. The damage folks would be glad to read it.—Scott 
t yielding BE done to the crop includes to some extent Wiles, Calif. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES i 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Carries off surplus water. 

TILE DRA Increases the value of 
ns your land. Acres of 

swampy land reclaimed and made fertile by using JACKSON’S DRAIN TILE, 

a4 +We are producers of Albany Blue Slip Clay, Hollow Brick and Blocks. Deal- 
=< ersin Sewer Pipe, Flue Linki, Fire Brick and Chimney Tops. Send forcata- 
: di 


log and prices. John H. Jackson Tile Go., Inc., 90 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥_ 
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mM Ohio. He said they were having a continue to prosper as it deserves to.— 
-hhild winter, almost like summer, and W. E. Edge. 
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mber what it was, but it was just the 
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Reasons Why You Should 


Investigate the SANDOW 
Kerosene Siat onary ExGiNE 


i¢ rans on kerosene (coal oll), gasoline, 
distillate and alcohol wuhent ta 


20 















'THE warmth and G& 

easy fit of Hansen’s Gloves keep 
your hands cosy and blood circulat- 
ing, and the strong horsehide pro- 
tects perfectly. 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


With or Without Lining 
This glove has plenty of 
style, with fit and the soft 
smoothness of the ousseam. 
Write for Free 
Glove Book 
Describes many of the 500 
styles—mittens too—for 
every occupation. All 
giving most valuefor least 
cost. GetHansen’sGloves 
from your dealer. Ifhe 
isnot supplied, write us. 
Anyway,write for book. 
O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 
120K. Detroit St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






















s . Write quick for terms of free 
\ “as sample. A postel wi!l do. 
= Thomas Co. 2970 West St. 1 Oe 





STOPS 


Ny AMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or similar 
trouble and gets horse going sound. 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Page 
17 in pamphlet with each bottle tells 
how. $2.00 a bottle delivered. 
Horse Book 9 K free. 
ABSORBINE, 5R.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind. Reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Vari- 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. will tell you more if you write. $1 and 
£2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
“‘Ryidence’*® free. Manufactured only by 
Wi. F. YOUNG, P. D, Fp 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass: 





‘TF YOU FEED ALFALFA | 


building for the purpose 
of preparing these foods 


so ali will be eaten? 
We also build Samson || 
Wind Mills, Ensilage 
{ and a full line |} 
of Stover and ideal | 
Feed Mills. Send for 





Green’s Fruit Grower 



















Autumn 


An’ the leaves are turnin’ russet, red an’ gold, 


when a boy 
An’ forget I’m getting bald an’ growing old. 


An’ I like to hear the twitter of the birds a-goin’ 


south, 
An’ the chatter of the squirrels among the trees, 
An’ to hear the deep bass honkin’ of the geese a-flyin’ 
igh. 
An’ the leaves a-rustlin’ softly in the breeze. 
1 somehow like to wander, when the frost is in the air, 
An’ it sets my heart a-throbbin’ like a boy’s, 
An’ it -~ my mind a driftin’ back along the line 
of years, 
To the days of youth an’ love, with all their joys. 
—Geo. A. Johnston in The Iowa Farmer. 
a eS PaaS 


When the frost is on the punkin’ and the fodder’s 
in the shock, 

And you hear the kyouck and the gobble of the strut- 
tin’ turkey-cock; 

Oh, it’s then’s the times a feller is.a-feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of 


aceful rest, 
As he Con the house, bare-headed, and goes out 

to feed the stock, 
When tae frost is on the punkin’ and the fodder’s 

in the shock. 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Stare ee a 
Keeping Roadsides Beautiful 
Nature is too lavish to withhold beauty 

from her own handiwork and she generous- 
ly conceals the crudities in man’s work 
also. Even when he distorts or obliterates 
her loveliness and in sheer weariness 


| rests from his strenuous task, she silently, 
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I kind of like the weather when the frost is in the air; 
An’ I kind of like to wander through the woods as 


roots at once. 
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they have acquired foothold serve to 
avi the surface contour whether it 

e sloping, level or concave and help to 
prevent objectionable wild growth. Poi- 
son ivy and sumac, where they have estab- 
lished themselves along the roadside, 
should not be handled in summer, but in 
winter when their juices are dry, and 
then only with gloved hands. The fumes 
of the poison sumac when building are 
exceedingly dangerous. 

If the neglected roadsides are attacked 
in the winter, cutting out the larger 
growth and burning the remaining young 
growth, grubbing out the roots of such 
growths as wild cherry, locust, elder, 
alder, etc., subsequent “ee si over the 
surface of the ground will leave it in 
pretty good shape for spring. Then, if 
the young non-poisonous vegetation is 
pastured off or mowed off, the desirable 
grasses will take possession. Mowing in 
July instead of late August or September 
will more effectually rid the roadside*of 
most of the wild growth before it can 
reseed itself or thicken its stems. 

This burning, mowing, pasturing meth- 
od does away with nettles, burdock, weeds 
with winged or downy seeds, white dai- 
sies, brambles, etc. Wild carrot and 
Canada thistle propagate by creeping 
roots as well as by seed, and the conflict is 
shortened somewhat by getting out the 
Embankments often re- 

















Pear trees by attractive road at Green’s Fruit Farm. 





patiently begins her work of re-adorn- 
ment, says M. Roberts Conover, in The 
Farmer’s Guide. 

A treeless roadside, a naked fence, or a 
bare rocky bank may coincide with one 
ideal of neatness or utility, but they are 
unlovely. On the other hand, some of 
the finest bits of country beauty are 
directly contrary to the practice of the 
economical farmer; such as a boundary 
fence festooned with poison ivy; Canada 
thistles and wild carrots along the road- 
sides and in the corners of fences; a road- 
side border of goldenrod and wild asters 
and masses of wild sumac glowing red in 
the autumn sunlight. 


One of the most glorious autumn color 
masses I ever saw was formed by a tall 
spruce hedge over which the gold and 
crimson foliage of Virginia creeper hung 
in gorgeous festoons and waved in delicate 
spirals from the tips of the branches. 
Yet the man who would keep his boundary 
fence a hedge in preservation—and com- 
ply with the law in certain sections—must 
keep these lavish natural encroachments 
down. Every man who has done it knows 
how tedious and disagreeable such neg- 
lected work becomes. To be easily done, 


/ | it must be attended to when the growth 


is young and slender. Once the objec- 
tionable shrubby and weedy growths are 
recognized and subdued, the boundary 
may be kept beautiful by the use of other 
plants not so rampant. 

Ferns and wild roses are not usually 








troublesome. Finer grasses when once 


fire department in thé country. 


quire some good vine as a retainer. Hall’s 
honeysuckle is useful for this, as it is 
hardy, almost evergreen and crowds out 
much undesirable growth. It is a great 
plant to spread, however, rooting from 
the branches, hence, would prove annoy- 
ing adjoining pastures or untilled fields. 

Where possible, hedges are more beau- 
tiful than fences. The wax myrtle or 
bayberry, privet, hawthorn, the spiny 
osage orange and the evergreens offer a 
variety which meet the requirements of 
many farmers. Trees are always beautiful 
and help to keep down certain wild growth, 
but one must consider the possible disad- 
vantages to adjoining fields. 





oa : 
Dangers from Fire And How to Avoid 
Them 


The loss occurring from fires in build- 
ings in this country is appalling. It is 
far greater than that of other countries. 
The question arising is this, what can you 
and rf do to prevent fires occurring on our 
property? Fires often result in greater 
losses in the country than in the city for 
the reason that there is no well-equipped 
t is 
for this reason that fire insurance on farm 
buildings costs more than on city build- 
ings. en a house catches fire in the 
city in most cases §¢ can be extinguished 


by the fire departments but on the farm 


the buildings are almost certain to be de- 
stroyed, particularly if the fire occurs at 


night. 
The causes of fres are numerous: in 
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the cities electric wiring is one of the _ 
common causes; defective flues on chim. — 
neys cause many fires in both city ang — 


country. Keeping hot ashes or any asheg 
in wooden boxes or barrels causes inny. 
merable fires. On my place I will nog 
allow any ashes, hot or cold, to be placed 
in wooden boxes, baskets or ba 


If cans or boxes are needed for ashes they 


should be of metal. 

Greasy, oily or paint-covered r 
rags used with floor polish, oiled clot 
musty and damp papers or excelsior jg 
liable to spontaneous combustion. Thege 
articles set themselves on fire. I recalj 
an incident where a painter hung hig 
paint or oil saturated clothing in a clothes. 
press, causing a ag ge and endan- 
gering the building. It is not general} 
known that dampness in excelsior op 
paper will cause spontaneous combustion, 
Matches cause many fires. If matches 
are lost from pockets of smokers on floors 


they are often ignited or exploded by the — 


scuffling of shoes over them, and thus get 
fire to straw or litter that may be on the 
floor; sometimes the heads of matches 
fly off when being struck and set fire to 
loose curtains or paper waste baskets or 
other inflammable articles. Safety match. 
es, that is matches that can be ignited 
only by scratching them on the box jp 
_— they are packed, are the only safe 
ind. 

Candles, lamps and matches caused 20 
out of 89 fires in Rochester, N. Y., during 
the months of January and February, 
1911. There is great danger in fires in 
handling gasoline, benzine and alcohol; 
the danger being in the volatile character 
of these goods. The gases escaping from 
them are as inflammable as gunpowder 
and more destructive. 

Rubbish of all kinds is apt to invite 
fires, particularly dead leaves and 
grass that have accumulated around the 
house or on the corners by the porches, 
Shingled roofs are as inflammable ag 
cotton and are the cause of many fires, 
since the sparks falling upon a dry shine 
ged roof may burn the building.—C, A, 

reen. 


_—_——_0-—_-—= 

A few years ago, says Freeman’s Farmer, 
Hood River orchardists did not. consider 
cover crops as being either practical or 
profitable. 
chards have cover crops, and growers 
specialize on red clover and alfalfa. There 
are about 13,500 acres set to fruit in the 
lower and upper valleys, the greater per- 
centage in apples. It is estimated that 
there are upwards of 25 per cent. more 
trees bearing in the valley than last year. 


———_O--_-_~> 
THINK HARD 
- It Pays to Think About Food 





The unthinking life some people lead 
often causes trouble gnd sickness, il- 
lustrated in the experience of a lady over 
in Wisconsin. 

“About four years ago I suffered dread- 
fully from indigestion, always hava 
eaten whatever I liked, not thinking 0! 
the digestible qualities. This indigestion 
caused palpitation of the heart so badly 
I could scarcely walk up a flight of stairs 
without stopping to regain breath and 
strength. 

‘‘T became alarmed and tried dieting 
wore my clothes very loose, and used 
other remedies, but found no relief. 

‘Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, I commenced using them 
in place of my usual breakfast of coffee, 
cakes or hot biscuit, and in one week's 
time I was relieved of sour stomach and 
other ills attending indigestion. In 4 
month’s time my heart was perform 
its functions naturally and I could elim 
stairs and hills and walk long distances. 

“T gained ten pounds in this short time, 
and my skin became clear and I com 
peer regained my health and strength. 

continue to use Grape-Nuts and Postum 
for I feel that I owe my good health et 
tirely to their use. 


“T like the delicious flavour of Grape | 


Nuts, and by making Postum accu 
to directions it tastes similar to 
high grade coffee.’ Name given Py 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. i 
The most perfect food in the world 


Trial of Grape-Nuts and cream 10 days” 


proves. ‘There’s a Reason.’ 
Look in pkgs. for the little.book, “TH” 
Road to Wellville.” iz 
Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. 
‘are genuine, true, and full of hui 
interest. 





Now 80 per cent. of the or — 
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_ Successfully without makin’ any noise. 
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Important Work Around the 
Young Orchard 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by M. COVERDELL 


AKE one more thorough search 
for borers, and thus give the 
tender trees a fair chance for 
life and vigorous growth next 






season. 
Make sure that all label-wires are re- 
moved from the trees, else the action of 
the wind 4n shaking the trees and moving 
the labels will cause the wiressto cut an 
seriously damage the branches to which 
they are fastened. 

The season’s growth of wood now is at 
an end, making this the ideal period of 
the entire year for pruning back the new 
growth, as nothing will be damaged nor 
retarded by it. Cut back about one-third 
of the present season’s growth in apples; 
one-half in peach and plum; one-fourth 
in pear and cherry. 

Wrap the trunks of young trees early 
for protection against the rabbits, and 
wrap them well up the entire trunk, to 
allow for deep snows, upon which the 
animals often run, thus reaching parts 
of the trees thought to be safe. Corn- 
stalks may be securely wrapped around 
the trunks of the orchard trees. Thick 
tar-paper also is good, but bars air and 
sunlight from the trunk. A thin veneer 
of wood is also good protection. 

Ordinary screen-wire makes the best 
wrappers for the young trees, as it is 
open for the admission of the essential 
air and sunlight yet furnishes absolute 
protection from the rabbits. Then, the 
need not be removed at any time, whic 
further affords protection from mice and 
rats. Another drawback to most other 
wrappers, is, after being’so closely wrap- 
ped for a long period of time, the Jeune 
trees scald and blister when suddenly 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun; 
while, with the screen wrappings, no 
sudden change takes place. 

Fertilizing the young orchard is an- 
other piece of important late fall work, 
and should not be neglected. Barnyard 
and poultry manure, mixed with well- 
rotted straw, should be placed around the 
base of the trees to a depth of from four 
to six inches. Not only will this prove 
highly beneficial in promoting rapid and 
vigorous development of the trees, but 
the protection thus afforded will prevent 
the roots from freezing so hard during 
the winter months. Care must be taken 
that the straw is not dry and of such a 
nature that mice will find in it a place to 
nest, where they would. be a @onstant 
menace to the tender trees. 

Unless great care was exercised at the 
time of setting out the trees, many of 
them will be leaning by this time. Even 
where the roots were placed in the ground 
straight, the trunk of the tree is crooked; 
so that straightening up will be neces- 
sary. Now, while the trunks of the trees 
are tender and pliable, is the only time 
in which this important work of straight- 
ening can be successfully done at small 
expense, and there are several good plans 
by which they may be straightened. 
Spade out a small ‘‘chip”’ of dirt from the 
side opposite from the direction in which 
the tree leans, before trying to straighten 
it, filling this space in with loose soil 
when through. Driving a small post 
on one side of the leaning tree and tying 
it over, is a good method of straightening. 
Another is to place a forked post against 
the leaning tree, forcing it gently back. 

all cases, some soft cloth should be 
placed wherever there is danger of peeling 
the bark from the tree. ° 


———————-0c¢c--— 


“OL’ NUTMEG’S"* SAYINGS 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone 


A bed uv roses will eventually become 
hard r 


Some people git the hottest tryin’ to 
keep cool. 

Dont cry over spilled milk; it might 
hev been cream! 

Ez one uv the summer torments the 
muskeeter fills the bill. 

A smile is the searchlight that shows 

e road to contentmunt. 

Don’t git r’iled; muddy water ain’é 
€ven fit to give to the hens. : 

Many people start ping who never 


gp aroun’ to see the finis 


me fellers kin blow their own horns 


Occasionally you will find that a wom- 
an’s crownin’ glory belongs to some other 


woman. 

It’s all right to stick to Natur’, but 
don’t let too much uv it stick to you. 

There are two kinds of windfalls, but 
we should never waste time waitin’ fur 
either kind. 

Ef you find you are barkin’ up the 
wrong tree, the next best thing is to try a 
new bark. 

Man is known by the comperny he 
keeps, an’ sometimes by the comperny he 
throws away. 

Mebbie the man who hessertates is 
lost, but the stutterer usually finds the 
Be road to success. 

t’s a good thing to give advice, but 
you will find that somethin’ else is allus 
more acceptable. 

Jest becuz you hev got somethin’ laid 
up for a rainy day don’t be eternally 
prayin’ for rain. 

Sometimes the sweet voice over the 
tellerphone, an’ the face that goes with 
it, hev no connection. 

It’s allus a good idee to aim high, meb- 
bie, but they’s sech a thing ez overshutin’ 
the mark. : 

By keepin’ your nose out uv other 
people’s bizniz your hull face is apt to 
take on a better expression. 

The ol’ sayin’ about ‘‘keepin’ in the 
middle uv the road’? seems to hev been 
autoed out into the ditch. 

Some folks pride themselves on ‘never 
answerin’ back, when of’untimes it would 
be much better ef they did. 

The feller who says he kin see through 
ev’rybuddy is apt to be purty thin-skin- 
ned himself. 

You can’t expect a skunk to do the 
square thing—he is apt to turn on his 
best friend. 

It is no more foolish for a dorg to bark 
at the moon than for a befuddled man 
to mistake it for an early sunrise. 

Ef you can’t say anything good about 
your neighbor then you had Sette talk 
in a language that nobuddy kin under- 
stan’ but yourself, an’ even you don’t 
wanter be dead sure uv it. 

—_———_O0-_—_— 
Fruits Seen at Rochester, N. Y., Fair 

At the recent Rochester, N. Y., Exposi- 
tion I was deeply interested in the display 
of fruits and vegetables. I found the 
Bartlett pear constantly in evidence on 
almost every table and by almost every 
exhibitor. The color and shape of this 
pear are ideal. No more beautiful color 
could be suggested. The bright light 
yellow cast in contrast with the dark 
dots on the skin and the peculiar shape of 
the stem made the pear recognizable at 
a long distance. Surely one cannot see 
the Bartlett pear without a temptation 
to take it in the hand and eat it. 

The Elberta peach was more frequently 
seen than any other variety. Champion 
was shown. It is of good size, white 
fleshed, red cheeked, of delicious quality. 
Mountain Rose as shown is a large white 
peach with red blush and seems almost 
identical with Carman, which was exhib- 
ited by its side. So far as looks are 
concerned and season of ripening, I could 
see scarcely any difference between the 
Carman and the Mountain Rose. 


Much was made in the display of apples 
of Alexander, McMahon and others of 
that class, all large and showy apples, 
but of inferior quality. There may be 
some excuse for growing these apples 
at the north where only hardy apples 
can be secured, but there is no excuse for 
growing them in western New York where 
we can grow apples that are far more 
attractive in quality, such as Spy, Hub- 
bardston, Banana,Meintosh Red, Fameuse 
and Blenheim Orange. 

Among grapes the little Delaware was 
shown in beautiful clusters. This is 
certainly a delightful grape, one of the 
old-time favorites that has never been 
superseded. It is among the earliest 
to ripen and one of the best in quality. 
If it has a defect it is its slow growth. 
Concord, Worden, Niagara, Moore’s Dia- 
mond and the other favorites were shown 
in profusion. 

lums were in the minority as the crop 
of plums in this section of the state is very 
light this season.—C, A. Green. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 
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Car of the American 
The first of four good reasons why the new 


Hupmobile is more than ever the car of the 
American Farmer is its generous Five-Pas- 


room. 

Hup = always been com- 
fortable, but the new car 
is even morecomfortable, 
with Room for Five; 
deep, soft cushions and 
better springs. 

Second is the well-known 
Hup economy, coupled 
with the equally well- 
known reliability—things 
that®are mighty import- 


light enough 





$1200 Complete 
Five Passenger Touring Car or Roadster, 
Price, F. O. B. Detroit. : 
Model 32, with all ‘Fegular equipment, 
electric starter and lights, dversize tires 
and demountable rims, $1050 F. O. B. 





Farmer 


amount of time and effort. ; 
Fourth is the way it holds the road. It is 
to be economical; yet given 


enough weight, and a 
perfect balance, so that 
it sticks to the road at 
any s 


In equipment, the new 


Hup offers all that any 
reasonable man can re- 
quire. 


See the new car, by all 


means. 


The nearest dealer will 


be glad to demonstrate 


ant to any farmer. Detroit. With regul pment only, - - 

Third is td simple, strong $950 F. O. B. Detroit. it on your neighborhood 
construction. : roads, 5 

Any farmer, or any farmer's lad, can under- Write the factory for illustrated, 


stand it and care for it with the least 


complete literature. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1332 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











International Harvester 
Manure Spreaders 


HY are International Harvester 
manure spreaders so popular? 
Because: 

An IH C spreader is low enough for easy 
loading, yet it has plenty of clearance under- 
neath. The rear axle is well under the load. 
Rear wheels have wide rims and Z-shaped lugs, in- 
race good traction under all conditions, Frame, 
wheels, and all driving parts are of steel. Apron 
tension is adjusted by a simple device. Winding of 
the beater is prevented by large diameter, and beater 
teeth are strong, square and chisel-pointed, _ 

International manure spreaders are built in sev- 
eral styles and sizes, low or high, endless or return 
apron, for small farms and large. Repairs, when 
eo may always be had promptly of the local 

ealer. 

Examine International spreaders at the dealer’s. 
Write us .and we will tell you who sells them, and 
we will send you interesting catalogues. 


The IHC Line 


GRAIN AND HAY 
MACHINES 





Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


USA 

















When you write advertisers 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





WANTED) 


10 to 20,000 Winchell, or Green Mountain 
Grape Cuttings. 
Must be good stock and true toname. Address 


The W. F. Allen Co., 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND. 





Young Oak Trees For Sale 


We offer beautiful trees of suitable size for transplanting 
of the American white oak, American red oak and English 
oak. It is surprising that more oak trees are not planted. 
While thousands of maple, elm and other forest trees are 
sold by the nurseries each season, scarcely ever is the oak 
ordered or planted, and yet it is one of the greatest trees 
that embellishes the earth. What tree could you more ap- 
propriately plant to commemorate the birthday of some 
member of your family than the oak? 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





‘We positively teach you at home by mail to earn —_ 
to $50 weekly as Chauffeur or Repairman. 
assisted to positions, Best system, lowest price. z= 
MODELS FURNISHED. Write for Free Book. 
Practical Auto School, 70-R Beaver Street, New York 











HOME and FARM LIGHTING PLANTS 


ELECTRI 


Bicycle & Xmas Lights. Railways. Telephones. Beits. Books 
Batteries. Catalog 3cts. Ohic Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 
to consumer in bar- 


Kerosene Oil reland 3 barrel lots. 


A. B. BIRCHARD, - Warren, Pa. 








direct from maker 





Bees pay’ 
—Easy. inter- 


Money in Honey esting work- 


Latest methods of bee-keeping.—simply told in 25 


our *‘Bee Primer.’’ Highly instructive. Send 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box M, HAMILTON, ILL. 


today tor the book and 6 months’ subscription to 





“The only pecan tree that does not pay is the one 


never planted.” PROFESSOR Let_us make a 


5-acre orchard of Pecans and 
aifiefe’ WAN DEMAN SAYS 30°" sr 
Easiest terms ever offered. Writeforour FREE paper: 


“Call To The South” 


American Pecan-Alfalfa Co., 8780 Drexel Bldg. 
(Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Pres.) Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW PEAC cribed, tested and painted by the U. 


S. Dept. of Agriculture. Ripens August 20th to Septem 
ber 10th. Orders taken now for fall and spring deliveries. 
Send for literature. 
MARION HAYWARD ORCHARD 
Commercial-Tribune Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
ington, D.C. ks free. High- 


P ATENT est references. Best. results. 
Bigger Money from 


Mushrooms 


There never was atime when 
such big, quick, easy and 
sure profits could be made 
in growing musbrooms, as to- 
day. Learn the great revolu- 
tionary improvement in mush- 
room cultare, “The Truth 
About Mushrooms,” from the greatest practical 
suthority in America. Grow mushrooms now if you 
never thought of doing it before. Present occupation 
will not interfere. Add $10 to $70 to your weekly 
income. Small capital to start. Profits now bigger, 

and exceeds supply. Grow in cellars, 


uicker, easier. 
sheds, exes, ete. Any one can do it. omen sand children, 
too. Now is best time. Send for this book today; it's Free. 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 164, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago 





The Marion Hayward has been des 





Watson E. Coleman, Wash- 
1. Boo: 
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Johnny picking grapes. 
| in his vineyard a bushel of grapes can 


Lost: A Home 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frank M. Beverly 
Once I lived on a little farm 
Far back among the hills, 
Where I could hear the songs of birds, 
And list to gurgling rills. 


*Twas there I rose to greet the sun, 
Whose early peep at morn 
Reminded me on summer days 
’T was time to hoe the corn. 


The breezy freshness from the woods 
Was wafted ’cross the way; 

It sweetly cooled my heated brow 
On many a sultry day. 





The squirrels would chatter from the trees, 
The jays would loudly call 

Unto the casual passers-by 
From out the tree-tops tall. 


But now, alas my eyes grow dim 
For to the town I've strayed, 

And I shall never more enjoy 
That little home I made. 








| Editor of Gfeen’s Fruit Grower: — 
| Grapevines need some protection during 
| Winter in order to produce the best re- 
| sults. When the vines have shed their 
| leaves and the wood has hardened, the 
| pruning knife should be used. Before the 
| coming of cold weather they should be 
| loosened from the trellis and let rest on 
|the ground. They should be covered 
with leaves, straw, or some other light 
covering. It is the wood of the past sea- 
son’s growth that needs protection. This 
wood contains the embryo fruit for the 
crop of next season.—Frank Monroe 
Beverly, Va. . 


Note: While at Rochester, N. Y., it is 
not necessary to protect hardy grape- 
vines, it will often be found helpful. 
o-—--—- 

Let us not be found, when our Master 
calls us, ripping the lace off cur waist- 
coats, but the spirit of contention from 
our souls and tongues.—Dr. Johnson. 


Care of Grapevines in Winter 
| 











Photograph by Mrs. William Durrant. ¢ V 
e picked without the picker scarcely moving from one position. 





We are told by a grape grower that 


Cranberry Growing in Massachusetts 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 

Stephen S. Gammon. 

HE cranberry growers in Ply- 
mouth county, Mass., began 
meme harvesting berries the last of 
@VBpj August, while Barnstable county 
— berry-picking is three or four 
weeks later. New Jersey and Wisconsin 
are usually supplying the market with 
their early berries just as the Cape Cod 
lates are ready for market. 

Picking cranberries awakens an innu- 
merable company of people in many 
States, cities and towns. There are many 
large families (mostly French and Portu- 
guese) who have a vacation from their 
employment as mill workers just in time 
to pick cranberries, and a very large 
number of them find their way to the 
town of Carver, as cranberry lisios can 
be found at every point of the compass, 
even at the center of the town. While 
there are many beautiful and costly 
homes in Carver, there are also many 
clumps of bog cottages, where the pickers 
live a few weeks if they obey the boss. 
Most of the new bogs two or three years 
old should be picked by hand so as not 
to injure the young vines. The women 
and children can do this kind of work 
quite satisfactorily, if they will, but very 
few people like to do the right thing, for 
they. crawl over many berries—which 
spoils them—before they can be induced 
to pick all (pick clean, we call it), and 
consequently many of the pickers are 
discharged every day. 

Each picker is supposed to have a tin 
measure holding six quarts. The boss 
or tally keeper takes the pickers’ names 
and gives each one a number. As soon 
as the measure is filled the picker calls 
the number which has been given him or 
her. They empty the berries into a box 
or barrel and proceed to fill another 






NOVEMBER 


measure, then another, 
the day. 
Some bogs are picked by men usj 


small hand machines which hold from ong ; 


to two quarts. Most of the men pickers 
insist on using these small machin 
called snap machines. Many men usj 
this ‘sma 
known to earn ten dollars a day ea¢ 
but such rapid work injures the vines - 
also bruises the* berries, which makeg 
bad work and loss to the owner. 

There is still another way of harvest 
berries. It is with the large scoop whieh 
holds ten or twelve quarts of berries, 
These scoops are operated by men who 
are paid by the hour, the average price 
being thirty-five cents per hour, 
all cranberry vines are adapted to thig 
method of being stripped of their fruits, 
The vines have to be regularly pruned and 
raked yearly to be ready for the large 
scoop. In all of the present methods of 
harvesting cranberries the pickers hayg 
to get down on their knees and craw], and 
generally the smartest ones get the most 
money. There is a chance and a great 
need for an improved cranberry picking 
machine to be operated by power. 


As soon as there are several barrels of 
berries harvested the teamer is called 
the berries carted to the packing house, 
sometimes they are screened and ship. 
ped immediately, sometimes they are 
stored for a while, according to the condi- 
tion of the market. 





Note: According to the Department of 
Agriculture, which has been making 
inquiries among 300 cranberry growers on 
Cape Cod as to the condition of their 
crops, replies from 13 of the largest and 
most widely experienced cranberry grow- 
ers were tabulated separately. The 
average of their estimates is that the 
1914 crop will be 12 per cent. larger than 
last year’s. The average of the other 
replies is that it will be 8 per cent. larger, 
The Cape Cod Cranberry Growers’ Asso. 
ciation estimate it will be 16 per cent, 
larger, which would indicate 380,222 bar. 


rels. 
_ According to Secretary A. J. Rider of 
the New Jersey Cranberry Association, 


the crop of the cranberry section in New 
Jersey and Long Island will be close to 
250,000 bushels, a considerably larger 
crop than that-of last year. 

Ce-— 

Figs in the New England States 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Frances B. Ph?nps 

Some few people in New England 
have grown figs in hot houses as a curi- 
osity, but it has been proved that they 
may be raised as a ——_- crop. In 
the South, two and- sometimes three 
crops are gathered. This cannot be done 
in New England, as cold weather comes 
before the second crop is ripe. Some 
people, however, think the trees bear a 
heavier first crop on account of their 
enforced rest during the winter. 

At Cedar Hill, the estate of Miss Cornelia 
Warren, at Waltham, Mass., fig growing 
was tried as an experiment, It has been 
so successful and has proved to be such 
a sure and safe crop that a good-sized 
house is now being constructed, so that 
they may be raised in large quantities, 
This house is so built that the trees can 
be left in it the year round. It can be 
entirely open in summer. ‘The trees need 
no heat, simply to be protected from 
frost. 

Mr. Job Barker, whose farm is neat 
Newport, Rhode Island, is another suc 
cessful grower of figs. Mr. Barker for 
merly sent his fruit to the New York 
market, but since Newport people have 
discovered his place, he has no difficulty 
in disposing of his entire crop on the 
premises. Many people are extremely 
fond of the fresh fruit, and it is quite 
fad to go out to the farm and get 
fruit right from the tree. Instead 
housing his trees, Mr. Barker has fo 





that it is a very satisfactory method @ 7 


pull them up, as cold weather approaches, 


and stand them in the cellar, where they ~ 
are safe from frost, and will remain m& 7 
dormant state throughout the winteh | 
As soon as the danger of freezing is pash © 





the trees are again set in the gro 
The trees are easy of propagation, as 
roots can be subdivided when more t 
are needed. It would seem that 

might be raised in almost any part 
the country, although to most farmers? 
is quite a new idea. 
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hand machine have beg, 
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: MORE FRUIT 
“5 from your trees if you keep them free 
from San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
; S iriy. ete. by spraying with 
é CAUSTIC 
ae GOOD SiomssFISH OIL 
eat SOAP NOS 
Kills all tree pests without injury to srees, 
Fertilizes the soil and aids 1ealthy growth. 
t Our valuable book on Tree and 
Plant Diseases. Write toda. 
JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Fvont 
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Try This Stum, 
at Our Risk 2 


rae NN; olasse 
ves grain. Puts fat on stoc’ quicker and cheaper. 
rite 8 for low 0 Litehfield. Micl 


$2» 4A MONTH 


wuys a Standard Typewriter 
our choice, Late Style Visi- 
les,Back Spacer, Tabulator, 
Two Color Ribbon. Every 
modern enemy conven- 
ience, My p-ices lower than 
other cash prices. 
Perfect Machines. Fully 
Guaranteed. Ask for Special 
Five Days Free Trial Offer, 


HARRY A. SMITH, 629 
231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














Fruit Lands Unexcelled 


Close to market. Delightful climate. 
Ideal homes. For information address 


State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover, Delaware. 


AGENTS ==: 
show 
the 


paying canvassing business in the 
SR 
‘argest makers of transparent veg 
and razors for proof. A postal card will do, 
CANTON, 


VELTY CUTLERY €0., 154 Bar St.,/ 





£1500 













As low as $10 
—_—— 









AX $10,000.00 
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HERTZLER 
Box 61 











Men with 


tentable ideas, write Randol; 
€o., Patent i 


= & 
licitors, Dept. 221, Washington, D.C. 










































more than that from cheaper trees because 

of og parentage, more vitality, better 

“Pie 1S18 ttn calalogos fa, rendy 
ne arrison 

. As usual, it is complete, valuable 

and largely new. Ask for it, and tell us 

what you would like to plant. 
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Some Tales That Dead Leaves Tell 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 







down under the-trees when the 
wind is blowing, and examine 
the leaves that fall into your 
lap. Or gather a basket in No- 
vember from the wind-rows that 
accumulate along the fence, and look 
them over with care when you get home. 
Very few are perfect. On their scratched 
and torn surface we read the lashings 
they have received by the wind through 
the long summer. The natural ripening 
of the leaf, the withdrawal of its pulp 
into the twig, leaves the blades little else 
but shells, sere and empty. But among 
the battered remains are plain records 
that insects have written upon them. 
These are worth studying, before snow 
covers up the fallen leaves. There is a 
good reason for going out among the 
trees, even in late autumn. November 
has the secrets dead leaves hold. 

The foliage of trees serve insects in 
three ways: as food, as shelter, and as 
both combined. Examples of each are 
plentiful. Caterpillars begin by eating 
the pulp of leaves and leaving the rough 
veins. .As they get big they = not spare 
the ribs, but eat all they come to. Small 
species are always daintier, because their 
jaws are not equal to the chewing of 
tough fibers. We can identify the insect- 
eaten leaves, with their margins irregu- 
larly cut, and the ribs left with no web to 
support. They do not look like leaves 
torn by wind. 

Sucking insects damage leaves by 
insert.ng their beaks into the soft pulp 
and pumping out the soft substance under 
the skin. No leaf can stand this drain 
of its living tissues. If a leaf is dead and 
curled, or if it shows empty patches, 
with the veins a skeleton covered with 
thin, dead skin, the sucking insects may 
be blamed. They are usually small, but 
they work in multitudes, shoulder to 
shoulder. Much of the damage in or- 
chards is done by plant lice, which ruin 
a crop of fruit if they disable the leaves 
of the trees. For the tree depends on 
its leaves to ripen the fruit. 

When eating days are over, a caterpillar 
looks about for shelter in the sleep that 
is about to fail upon him. Many dead 
leaves are used as a foundation of a co- 
coon. The caterpillar wraps the leaf 
about its body like a cloak, winds silk 
thread that holds te Leaf close while the 
squirming y turns over and over, 
making the linin2 of silk thicker and 
thicker as @ prctection. Some of these 
cocoons fall and. lie undiscovered among 
the other dead leaves. Others are fast- 
ened *< the wigs so that they never fall. 
The insect aoes this fastening before the 
cocoon is spun, and it is surprising to 
find how well concealed the cocoon, left 
om in plain sight on the tree, really 
is. We have eyes, and we see in a wild 
cherry tree a half dozen leaves curled and 
dangling from the twigs. The Promethea 
moths’ caterpillars are artists to fool so 
many passersby so completely all winter. 
Inside each leaf is the sleeping pupa. 
The moth will emerge when spring comes, 
leaving the gray silk case that so long 
held it out of harm’s way. 

EXAMINE THE DEAD LEAF 

The dead leaf the tree clings to is al- 
ways worth examining. There is a good 
reason for its not falling, and a caterpillar 
is usually to blame for this exception. 

It is not unusual to find a globular 
cluster of spiders’ eggs within the folded 
edges of a leaf that stays on the tree. 
The giant silkworm, Cecropia, works a 
leaf or two into the outer cover of the 
three-inch cocoon it fastens, ge) Seige 
close to a twig of maple, box elder, or 
apple trees. These are easily found after 
the leaves have fallen, if one is looking 
for them. They are usually gray ‘or 
browa; L once got forty from a single 
maple tree. 

The ailanthus tree is infested by big 
caterpillars which are satisfied with a 
single leaflet of the fern-like leaf when 
spinning time comes. Some of the co- 
coons are fastened merely to the leaf 
stalk. They drop with the falling leaf 
to the ground. Others are fastened to 
the twig, and these winter on the bare 
tree, jm easily in sight. If the ailanthus 
grows in yee town, look now for the 
cocoons of the Philosamia.* Keep them 


over winter and see for yourself in spring 


what a beautiful moth is the winged adult 





of the ailanthus worm. 


me 


fe 


The oval cocoon of the lovely pale 

een Luna moth lies among the dead 
eaves under the common forest trees. 
The caterpillar feeds on many different 
kinds. It is worth a long search to find 
one. 

The leaf cover of a cocoon serves & 
double purpose; it adds to the thickness 
of the cover that guards against cold 
and the attacks of enemies, and it conceals 
from detection, because it makes the 
cocoon look like a dead leaf. 

BLACK LOCUST LEAVES 

Under black locust trees are found 
leaves with half a dozen leaflets drawn 
together, forming a little room. This is 
vacant; the tenant was the larva of the 
silver-spotted skipper, a  slim-necked 
caterpillar, very shy when disturbed in 
summer, but long since changed to a 
winged brown insect like a butterfly in 
many particulars. 

Food and shelter gall insects find in 
the globular oak-apples as they grow in 
summer. The insects are now asleep in 
the inner cells. Curled leaves of our 
dooryard elms and orchard trees are 
deserted homes of colonies of plant lice, 
which draw sustenance by probing the 
tender walls of leaf substance. Cock’s- 
comb galls on elms are homes of one kind 
of plant louse or aphid. Swellings on the 
stems and mid-ribs of cottonwood leaves 
housed and fed aphids of two other spe- 
cies. Each home has a doorway through 
which the insects escaped. 

The white-blotch oak leaf miner lives 
its life between the upper and lower walls 
of the leaf. It eats the pulp as it grows, 
making clear, dead patches, where the 
under skin is drawn, throwing the upper 
side into a fold. Take some of these 
leaves indoors, put them in a glass jar, 
screened with cheese-cloth at the fop. 
Cut away all but the mines, so you can 
see the little silvery moths when they 
emerge. Occasionally through the winter 
you may lift the skin of the leaf to see if 
the larva has changed yet to a pupa. 
The cocoon is of a few white silk threads. 
Disturbed by a touch from the point of 
your pencil, the pupa will bend its abdo- 
men with a quick, snapping motion. 

This is dealing with small things, but 
there is no reason why any one should 
deny himself the pleasure of knowing this 
little leaf miner. The moth is scarcely 
one-third of an inch across, with a bar 
of brown across its silvery, fringed wings. 

Serpentine miners are familiar to us in 
leaves of the columbine. Other leaves 
have winding passages between their 
walls, from the point where an egg was 
laid, along a gradually winding course. 
As the larva fed, it changed its course at 
will, and finally rested as a pupa in the 
large end of its tunnel, and came out a 
winged moth, when the pupa sleep ended. 
How many of these serpentine mines can 
you find? How many have the insects 
still within? Is it a pupa? Find out 
whac it changes into, and when the change 
takes plice. This means bringing in and 
watching a few leaves containing miners. 
Infinitely smaller than the ‘Luna moths, 
these miners are as beautiful and live 
quite as interesting lives. It is best to 
watch a series of big and little kinds 
through the two last stages of their life 
histories. Watch the changes and record 
them accurately. What no man ever saw 
before may be revealed to you. 


oor 


Important Information Wanted About 
Fruit Planting 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks the editor to name five best varieties 
of apples and four best varieties of peach 
for his location in Tioga or Broome 
county, N. Y. He intends to plant about 
100 acres. 

I do not feel competent to name posi- 
tively the best five varieties of apples 
or the best four varieties of peaches. 
To do as requested would be something 
like asking me to name five of the most 
worthy citizens of my city. There are 
many notable men living here 
could undertake to name five of the best? 
There are thousands of varieties of ap- 

les and nearly as many of peaches. 

0 is wise enough to name the best of 
these varieties? No single variety of any 
fruit possesses all of the traits and pecu- 
liarities desired. Varieties of fruits are 
something like character in men. All 





men have their defects and most of them 
have their strong points. | 

Desiring to aid this friend, I will sug- 
gest those varieties that seem to be the 
most desirable. Here is a list of the 
apples recommended as vale varieties 
for this state: Baldwin, R. I. Greening, 
King, Spy, McIntosh or Wealthy. 

Here is a list of four valuable peaches: 
Carman, Niagara, Elberta, Fitzgerald or 
Crawford’s Late. 

I am not sure that Tioga and Broome 
counties are particularly noted as apple 
growing sections. I hear of some suc- 
cessful orchards in those sections, par- 
ticularly along the Susquehanna river 
and some ten miles back from the river. 
A friend suggests that the numerous vil- 
lages along the Susquehanna river fur 
nish a splendid local market for fruits, 
pardemerty small fruits. I would not 

uy a farm on which to plant apples and 
peaches unless I found on investigation 
that the locality was favcrable for the 
growing of such fruit. 

O---— 
**Buy a Barrel of Apples.”° 

Those who have launched the discussion 
that is expected to crystallize into amove- 
ment that will send much money upstate, 
declare that there is more logic to the 
appeal “buy a barrel of apples’’ than to 
the slogan ‘‘buy a bale of cotton,’’ because 
apples can be eaten, and cotton is neither- 
food nor good fuel, while a barrel of apples, 
landed at the door of the buyer, cost but a 
small fraction of the price of a bale of 
the South’s chief staple. 

It is calculated that such a ery would 
appeal with special force to those who, 
bred on farms and in the country towns, 
have a fondness for the fruit and pleasant 
recollections of the days when nobody 
would dream of buying apples by the 
dozen, and there usually was a barrel or 
more in cellar or pantry, where all hands 
might help themselves. That the ery 
would appeal to the masses interested just 
now in reducing the high cost of living is 
another factor that has been considered. 


The “Meat” 


of Corn 


—the sweet centers of choice 
Indian corn; cooked, seasoned 
just night, rolled thin as paper 
and toasted until they become 
golden brown flakes—crisp 
and delicious! 


That's why 


Post 
Toasties 


are better than ordinary “com 
flakes.” 


Toasties are packed in an 
inner container inside the tight- 


sealed, familiar, yellow carton 
—keeps the food fresh and 


crisp for your appetite 














but who} 


Superior 
Corn Flakes 
—sold by Grocers. 
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Apple Buyers and Sellers — 
Read This Offer of Help 


Those Having Apples for Sale Should Notify Green’s 
Fruit Grower and Possibly Secure Assistance 





| 


Farmers are | obacco-Wise 


They know real quality in tobacco leaf when 
they chew it. That’s why. they always use PIPER 
HEIDSIECK chewing tobacco. The plug is con- 
venient, handy, easy to carry—and this wonder- 
fully mellow, rich White Burley leaf with the 
famous ‘‘champagne flavor” gives them a reliable 
taste and satisfaction they can get no other way. 


PIPER Heidsisck 


is the favorite of thousands upon theusands of farmers, 
judges, lawyers, doctors—men prominent in all walks 
of life. Its use gives a man tobacco enjoyment in its 
supreme form. Begin using “‘PIPER’’ this week; you’ll 
be a “‘PIPER’’ user always. 

Buy “PIPER” by the Box and you’ll always have a 
supply handy. For your convenience we pack ‘‘PIPER”’ 
in 2-lb. boxes of 36 separate foil-wrapped 5c Pocket Plugs; 
also in 2-lb. boxes of 18 ten-cent cuts. 


Send 10c and your tobacco dealer's name, and 
we’ll mail you prepaid, anywhere in U. S., a full- 
size 10c cut of ‘‘PIPER”’ in a handsome leather 

*pouch FREE. The tobacco, pouch and mailing expenses cost us 

20c, and we gladly spend the money to get you to try ‘‘PIPER.’’ 

u Sold by dealers everywhere, in all size cuts from 5c up. 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111 Fifth Ave., New York City, Room 1369 
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These Trees Can’t be Girdled 


: 

Fe Protect your trees from gnawing and girdling by rabbits, mice 
ae. and rodents. Use EXCELSIOR WIRE MESH. 
ad 

Se It’s fine enough and strong enough to keep away all small animals. You can 
getitin right sizes forall trees,largeorsmall. Atree protector of real substance 
—something to last for years. Heavy galvanizing makes it rust proof. A most 
inexpensive protector. You'll be surprised howlittleit costs per tree. Write for particulars. 


Dept. P, WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 














SPRAY YOUR ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS THIS FALL WITH A 
MYERS POWER SPRAY RIG 
Hund of d 


sful fruitmen and ¢: are using them because 















of their let ease of operation, large capacity and 
high efficiency. ‘ 
MYERS SPRAY RIGS are built in two styles and 
three sizes and are letely ipped i di 





pump, tank, steel tower, mechanical agitator, hose 
and all Lge ready for the wagon trucks and quick 
cti th gasoline engine (any style). 


If you have extensive orchards or do custom work, 
Ae are interested in a Myers PowerSpray Rig. 
ter write us for late Catalog showing our com- 
pice and proven line of Buexet, Barrel and Power 











lPaeseint Peete 
150 Orange Street 
| F. E. MYERS & BRO. sesncmay atensnesom 





As the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower 
desires to be helpful to his readers in every 
way possible, he will ask those subscrib- 
ers who have carefully graded winter ap- 
ples for sale in boxes or barrels to wr‘te to 
Green’s Fruit Grower stating what varie- 
ties they have and how many barreis or 
boxes of each, carefully graded and of 
good quality. 

This request is made with the hope that 
Green’s Fruit Grower may be able to ad- 
vise where these apples can be sold cz may 
be able to send a purchaser for the apples. 
In every instance, state the price you will 
accept for your apples. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm we have ad- 
vertised in Green’s Fruit Grower that we 
have apples for sale and have made many 
small sales of boxes or barrels and have 
had inquiries for large quantities, one in- 
quiry asking for 20 or 30 carloads o: 
apples. 

Our advice is that our subscribers shall 
not hold their apples for high prices this 

ear. At the present moment $1.50 per 

arrel is the local carload price for care- 
fully graded apples, and by this I do not 
mean fancy apples, but such as in New 
York State would be graded as New York 
State Standard A Grade. This will leave 
at least 50 per cent. clear profit perbarrel. 

Those who write us they have apples 
for sale and ask us to assist them should 
notify us at once if later on they find a 
purchaser and are no longer offering their 
crop for sale. 

We urge all our readers to grade apples 
more carefully this season than usual 
owing to the depressed prices on account 
of the war in Europe. Those who mix in- 
ferior apples with first class apples in bar- 
reling will make a serious mistake and 
may find their fruit unmarketed. A dozen 
inferior apples mixed with good apples in 
a barrel will greatly lessen the price of the 
entire barrel. 

Where there is no sale for second class 
apples or windfalls, they can be profitably 
stored in barrels with straw or hay thrown 
ores them to protect from frost or in cel- 
ars. 

If you get no response from you letter 
to us as above, it will be evidence that we 
cannot at present assist you. 

Those who desire to buy apples, should 
write us full particulars, what price they 
will pay, etc. No charge will be made 
for this service either to buyer or seller. 


PROFIT IN APPLES. 


Mr. Bernard Kelly, for thirty years a 
mail carrier at Rochester, N. Y., who has 
long delivered the mail of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, says he paid five cents a bushel 
for getting his apples picked. He has 
carefully sorted them, securing 1,500 bar- 
rels of first class apples, which he has sold 
at $1.65 per barrel. He figures that he has 
made a profit of 80 cents per barrel on 
these apples. The total net profit from 
his orchard this year is $1,200 according 
to his figures. 

LATER NEWS FAVORABLE TO THE APPLE 

MARKET. 


The superintendent of Green’s Fruit 
Farm tells me that he is having many ap- 
plications for apples coming in from 
different parts of the country. He says 
he will have no difficulty in selling in 
small lots all the apples we have this year 
at from $2.00 to $3.00 per barrel. Since 
receiving the letter asking for prices on 40 
carloads, he has had a letter asking price 
for eight carloads of apples. 

Recently our superintendent, Mr. Bur- 
son, met a large and successful grower of 
apples in Monroe county who had just 
sold his crop of 3,000 barrels of Twenty 
Ounce apples at a very satisfactoryeprice. 
This grower also received an inquiry for 
80 carloads of Twenty Ounce apples, 
which he had a market for at $4.50 per 
barrel. 

It looked as though despondency had 
taken possession of apple growers early 
this season on account of the war in 
Europe, but that now, October 16th, the 
outlook is much brighter. When we con- 
sider that only seven per cent. of our fruit 
crop in an average year goes to Europe, 
according to the United States census, 


we should not allow European war to in- 
fluence us seriously. The Country Gen- 








tleman reports that only four per cent. of | 


ay 
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our apples goes to Europe each averagg ; 


year. 

While we still continue to urge our sub. 
scribers not to expect high prices for 
ples this year, we advise them not to gel] 
them at a price that yields. no profit, 
Apples at $1.50 or $2.00 per barrel yield 
good handsome profit. 


—_9—_-_—— 


“Stay on the Farm" Rather than 
**Back to the Farm"’ 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Mr, 
Allen Pressley Wilson’s article in your 
August issue entitled ‘“‘Stay on the Farm” 
is worthy of notice, inasmuch as it em. 
phasizes the point that it should be the 
aim of social workers to keep the 
that are reared on the farm in the country, 
But any movement which has for its aim 
the sending of city-bred people back tg 
the farm is not well directed. 

I have traveled over Michigan consid. 
erably and have had ample opportuni 
to view some of the results of the “B 
to the Farm” movement which has been 
inaugurated in many cities. Mr. Wilson 
of Baltimore has not studied this question 
in its every aspect for he says: “It ig 
not dcubted that any influence that can 
be brought to bear on those now in the 
towis and cities to return to the farm ig 
energy well expended.’”? Contrary to thig 
statement, any enevgy which is expended 
in getting city pecple to return to the 
farm is lost. It never should be done, 
I can take Mr. W’ son to 5,000 farms in 
Michigan that L. ve been taken up by 
these ‘‘back to ti 2 landers.”? The houseg 
are now boarded up or bur -ed down, the 
farm is abandoned aad *a. people have 
gone back to ‘":2 e:ty a littie richer in 
experience but pocrer in capital. for j 
have known of severei instances where 
these people have literally sunk the 
earnings of years. “sis disposition of 
capital cannot help but have an economic 
effect upon the country and city as well. 
Other states have had the same experience 
as has Michigan. 

It is easy for the glib land agent of 
Chicago or New York city, or even nearer 
home, to have pictures of an adjoining 
farm taken, and tell how much a certain 


farm will produce, but it is a somewhat . 


different en sition to get out onto the 
farm and produce these crops. Many 
city people have the idea that al! the 
farmer has to do is to sit under a shade 
tree with a cigarette in his mouth and 
have his pockets filled with coin. In- 
deed, far from the truth. Farming isa 
highly competitive business—much mere 
so than it was 20 or 30 years ago—and the 
up-to-date farmer chops but few weeds 
with the ‘‘well-directed aim of the hoe,” 
neithér does he hillhiscorn. By the time 
the city man has the needed experience 
in order to thrive on the farm, he is 
ready to move back to the city where the 
daily hours are ten only and the pay is 
sure as long as one can work. 

Any movement which has for its aim 
the keeping of country boys and girls on 
the farm is worthy of the support of both 
city and country alike. If half the 
energy were expended in trying to keep 
the farm boys and girls at home that 
has been spent in the “Back to the Land” 
movement, much of our present s0¢ 
evil would have been eliminated. We 
do not want city people to come back to 
the farm—we want the country peop 
to stay there. The country boy knows 
the conditions under which his father 
labors, is acquainted with the operation 
of farm machinery and knows considerab 
of the habits of plant and animal growth. 


These things have changed, are better — 


understood, and farm ideas are so much 
different than they were even ten years 
ago, that the one-time farmer’s son has 
much to forget and learn over agai 
before he becomes a successful farmer. 
I have read many discussions abo 
keeping the boy on the farm, but I be 


lieve Dean Shaw of the Michigan 1 : 


cultural College hit the nail on the heae 
when he said in speaking to a class 
“Boys and girls leave the farm for, 
reasons: because they are not Fs ' 
to shoulder responsibility and bec# 
they have no financial interest im 
business.’’—I. J. Mathews, Mich. 
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it il) ing the amount of fuel used in any size of WITTE Engines to 
Ae yt . give their full rated horse power, you could afford, were it necessary, 
country, to pay more than my present low prices for my engines. 

its aim However, it is not necessary. My printed prices show that the first cost of a 
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The price you pay 
for an engine is an important con- 
sideration. But the amount of steady power 
the engine will develop on a given quantity of fuel 
is a consideration of still greater importance. Consider- 




















WITTE Engine is considerably less than any other strictly high grade engine 
of the same horse power rating. When it comes to durability and ease of 





















































































































can operation, no engine, regardless of price, can show a better record. 
e “B << comparison of my prices with those of other strictly high grade engines 
as been will show the big saving I make possible to every engine buyer. A study of 
Bi how and under what conditions WITTE Engines are made will show ‘their 
“Tt ie advantages over other engines. 
hat can ne 
y in the ie 
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to this WI E NGIN ES 
AA IN LS RSA i I wae 2 
Bev: e e © al Cel eet Yan 
© done Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate and Gas Sh ao 
up be NOTE THESE Portable, Stationary, Skidded and Saw-rig Styles Vag vy, WITTE Hands H//, 
ous ‘ On substantial flexi- Aig a ehigit! : 
wn, the LATEST WITTE | SOLD ONLY DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY TO USERS \(Py Sizes pene TT 
<t haye Liberal 5- Year Guarantee For the past 27 years I have done nothing but design and build engines. 6 * adn . 
"for £ o ee I now have one of the largest, best equipped and most economically operated 
where Statio engine factories in the country. I have a natural gas well which furnishes 
1k the sunken. $ $ 24.95| Us free power, heat and light—a big saving in manufacturing cost. 
ion of 4.-—— $9.78 My one aim has been to produce an engine which would develop 
s wae & “ “~ 139.68] the greatest possible amount of steady power from the lowest 
erience ig « ~~~ 238:88] possible consumption of fuel. A WITTE Engine at work will show (\ 
22° .... 399.65 | you how well I have succeeded. Buta study of the illustrations >a 
ent of Portable on this page will help to make clear to you why the WITTE is Pm 
‘cing 2 HP .....$ 40-951 such a giant in power in any given size. Notice the length 
certena $s <. 141:80] and thickness of the base which gives plenty of foundation grip WITTE P. a ss 
rewhat 12 « ~~~ 299-481 and insures steady running without destructive vibration. It ae sate "Ea | 
to the 28 em 328-72] also permits fullest use of force of each fuel charge—one of ei wnccia SS 
) th Seurie the ‘important factors that has made WITTE Engines q'o4 i BS 
"shade 6 H-P ...$173.80 | famous for small fuel consumption. The WITTE is per- . » Educ 
th and woe oo 27. fectly balanced and proportioned in all its parts so there : Le 
~ a ar Pune me Sowa) 18,00 excess friction to car as men pos- a 
very Wate Engine So ibl tage of fuel is converted into directly ' _. 
i Divect F, re sible. percentage o 2 a 
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» hoe,” signs, usieg from ‘his peters | the usual 3-rings, automobile style vertical 4 } = 9 dex « 
ea ing ia entirecutput direct from | Valves, automobile ignition, spark shift for ‘\ é7 . ¥ iy Bea 
he is hnnds.”T-have nothing to sci | easy starting, double weight, extra sensitive, ff Jina 94% G ed | Ba are 
ere the ,iclaim that “youcan’tbuy any | Positive governors and other merits without @a0™ ; a tg Portable 
pay is tone ae godns te WHEE ‘or which no engine can now be really high grade. e = and table removed. 
my price,’* you could as $“Dismounted oon have 
ts aim all of my many tonnes of old , €: complete » Seatia 
ils of aranerier aoe | |My Free Book Makes The emia 
fot writen tome, dort sai | Whole Engine Question Plain | : oh. 
> keep bectuee't SAE Benes Por You should send for a copy of this book }8&22H-PRortables ‘< pe a 
e that tan ee before you decide upon any make or size of Fay asim | “Sy 
Land” ED. H. WITTE. engine. Tells you how to pick out the en- . S29? Whew” m= 
social gine that is best suited for your work; how to St Bacs Swivel 
. We judge any engine and all about my Direct-from- § dco type — 
ack to Factory Selling Plan. You canhaveany WITTE 262 E'?stcline 
eople Engine you like on easy, reasonable terms if you ““"* 
knows wish—and every WITTE is sold with a positive 
father 5 Year Guarantee. Just mail coupon today for Gijisees 
ration the whole interesting WITTE Engine story. 
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owth. / ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co. 
belie 2379 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co. 
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I be 2379 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. p 
‘- | Without cost to me, and with no obligation on my part, A 
ons I should like to receive your latest and finest Engine Book, 

: wot and to investigate your New Liberal Selling Plan. 
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gveny EADER OF THIS PAPER should send 

Fence Many bie wale ~ Tred. bold direct to 
@ values are 0: 

the Farmer saving you the Dealer’s Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. 

Lawn Fence 6c. a foot. Barbed 

Wire $1.48 per 80-rod Spool. $— 
Spring Fence Co. 

indiana. 















BoxidbWinchestes: 1 
ARM FENC 
cts. a rod 


1 1 % fora 26 in. high fence; 


17 1-4c. & rod for 47inch high 
stock fence: 281-2earodfora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Free Trial. Special barb wire .30 
rod spool, $1.40. — 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
=e BOX C-1 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
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~% Aunt Hanna’s & 
Replies 











POAC YY 50 ey "o2 R te ¢. > 
SSA PAKS AA 
If I were King of France, 
Or, better, Pope of Rome, 
I'd have no fighting men abroad, 
No weeping maids at home; 
All the world should be at peace— 
And if kings must show their might, 
Why, let those who make the quarrels 
Be the only ones to fight. 
—Old French Song. 








Seren ee 
Aunt Hannah's — to Lonesome 
irl 


ir 

A girl signing herself Lonesome, who 
is 21 years old, has a fairly good education 
as her letter indicates, has been receiving 
the attention of a young man off and on 
for three years. He is a few years older, 
is good company and seems bent on having 
a good time, takiag out one girl one day 
and another som2 other day, and so on 
to the end of a long list, without paying 
particular attention to any one of his girl 
acquaintances. 

This young man is popular in the 
neighborhood, and so intelligent and 
interesting that the girls all like him, 
therefore he is never at a loss for company 
of the opposite sex. The Lonesome girl 
has had other beaux, but she thinks more 
of this man than any of the others. She 
asks for advice as to what she can do or 
what she should expect. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply: I will guarantee 














A Whole Year For One Dollar 


Green’s Fruit Grower supplies every month authoritative information on the lines 
of work that will during that month engage the attention of the men in the orchard. 
One month it is spraying, another pruning, another picking, another marketing, and 
so on until the entire subject has been treated. For thirty-five years Chas. A. Green, 
the Editor, has maintained «# close personal touch with fruit growing and with the fruit 
growers of the United States and through the many departments of the paper has 
shown them the way to success with fruit. 
grower yet simple enough for the beginner, and always reliable, 
Grower is worthy of a place in the home of every one interested in fruit growing. 


Regular price 50c per year. 


The housewife needs help in her work of home- 
making as much as does her husband in his work in 
tue orchard or poultry yard. THE HOUSEWIFE 
furnishes this help. Its clean helpful editorials, its 
short and serial stories by popular writers, illustrated 
by artists of national repute, its covers each month 
in neautiful colors, and its many departments de- 
voted to the interesting and vital problems of the 
home and family, make the THE HOUSEWIFE a 
mazazine of real help for every home. Regular 
price FIFTY CENTS per year. Established 31 
years. 


“Immediate Action” Reward 
——~ 


Do It Now 


If your subscription is recived by How aad What CHAPTER _ 
December 31st, we will send you free To Plant- 1—3 Laying out the grounds. J 
of charge a copy of our valuable new tetera ote 4 Vines for ornament and util- 
book “How and What te Plant.” a s 
The book is 6x9 inches, has 32 pages wer. 5 rubs. 
containing 24 illustrations, and 1s the 6 The Hardy garden. 
7% General suggestions. 


work of a practical experienced gar- 
dener. Seelist of chapters for contents. 
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Technical enough for the commercial 
Green’s Fruit 


POULTRY SUCCESS furnishes in every issue orig- 
inal and reliable articles covering all phases of this 
very profitable industry. Its aim is to aid ine. ery 
possible manner those enga,ed in poultry raising 
and to foster an interest in the keeping of puretred 

ultry. The Editorial Dept., Ex, erimental Farms 

ep., Quiz Dep., Monthly Digest of Practical 
Hints, and Special Articles, afford each month prac- 
tical information of timely interest, worth many 
times the subscription price of 50c a-year. Estab- 
ished 25 years. An authority in all branches 
of poultry work. - 


List of Chapters 


Beautifying your home benefits 





The “List of Desirable Shrubs and 
Vines” is especially valuable as it 
gives the names of the best shrubs, 
their size, time of flowering and 
why they are desirable. 





the community. 

Fruit Garden for city or vil-* 
lage lots. 

List of Desirable Shrubs and 
Vines. 

















Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














Green’s ‘Fruit Grower 






¥ good man happy, 
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O78: PS0QT POI yy 62. Dae i Is in this 
FLEETS EIELD {0 c0y that there are 500,000 ei 


ty situated just as is this lonesome 

girl. I mean by this that the condition 

of affairs which she enumerates are met 
by the ee girl of marriageable 
throughout the country. These gir 
intelligent and attractive, capable o 
making good wives and of making some 


attractive, find difficulty in getting just 
the right kind of a husband. 

Certainly they must expect to have a 
hard time in getting just the right kind 
of aman. Even the men, who have every 
advantage, and are supposed to have the 
privilege of selection and of proposing, 
have great difficulty in finding the right 
kind of a girl according to their peculiar 
ideas. 

I assume that an average, attractive 
and interesting young man of fairly good 
looks waits upon, escorts or keeps com- 
pany with thirty girls before he selects 
one to be his wife. This young man has 
a right to ke particular. The probabili- 
ties are that he will never have another 
opportunity to propose marriage. He 
wants to get the best, if possible, the best 
—— one, the best educated, the most 
agreeable, the most accomplished and 
possibly the one belonging to the best 
family, or, which is scarcely admissible, 
one that belongs to the wealthiest family, 
other things being equal. 

Here is the point I am getting at, which 
is that marriage being the most important 
thing in life must not be expected to be 
secured in a moment by a leap, a plunge, 


and making his home j 







the judge and jury in the following wo Fe 
addressed to his first wife whom he had 


abandoned: 


“Have I not paid you liberally for you 7 


support? Why shoul 
after my efforts to 
able?” 


and others present sympathi 
with the sheudonse wife and not vie 
the unscrupulous and unfaithful bys 
band. At this period of civilization ng 


husband can point to any sum of moa 
@ 


which he has paid or will pay to the w 
of his youth in compensation for hig 
abandonment without condemnation, 
Human affection, human love cannot be 
mentioned in terms of dollars and cents, 
Wounds of the heart cannot be healed 
with money or bonds or costly real estate, 
No man of honor can appear before an 
tribunal and attempt to defend himself 
from the crime of abandoning his firg} 
love owing to the fact that he has from 
his great wealth bestowed a small or lg 
portion upon the woman he has pledged 
to love, honor and cherish so long as life 
shall continue. 

Marriage is a serious question. If 
should not be entered into except with 
thoughtful consideration. When a mar 
riage contract has been consummated jt 
should be carried out, except under un. 
usual circumstances which seldom occur, 
Ihave known many cases of the separation 
of man and wife, and I have not known one 
instance in which the after-life of either 
husband_or wife has been a happy or sug 








Scene in a Niagara cherry orchard during the picki: 


the stems are left on them. have not hea.d 


back to cherry culture is the large number of 
not be stripped of its fruit so easily as the apple tree 


cherry orchards have not been more frequently planted ; 
large cherry orchards have ben introduced into many sections of this continent. 1 
The cherry tree is an ornamental tree at all seasons whether in blossom or 


ous and delightful fruit. 
loaded with its beautiful clusters of enticing fruit. 





i 7 season. While cherries for immediate cone 
sumption or canning may be picked without stems nearly all cherries are considered unmarketable unless 


: } 2 of eastern cherry pickers using shears for clipping the 
stems instead of pulling the stems off with the fingers as is practiced on the Pa 
iccers necessary to gather the fruit. 


Pacific Coast. One draw- 
The cherry tree can- 

This is probably the reason why 
It is only during recent years that 
The cherry is a delici- 


or the peach tree. 
in the past. 





or a frab. I advise girls to be patient 
and be willing to wait, and I advise a 
young than to do the same thing. The 
old saying is that ‘‘Everything comes to 
him who waits.’’ This is often not true. 

Of all the sad things the saddest is to 
see a young girl pining away her life for 
love of a man who simply cares for her 
as a friend or casual acquaintance. I 
have known of many such girls who die 
of broken hearts, assuming that the 
interesting young men who escorted them 
to entertainments, and who waited upon 
them regularly for a year or more, in- 
tended marriage, whereas he was simply 
looking for a wife, and perhaps hopin 
that he would fall in love with one o 
these disconsolate girls. 

This is a hard world. This letter tells 
of hardship. There are many things that 
occur daily that are cruel and many that 
are unjust. When we read in history and 
learn of the horrible events, of all the 
wars and butcheries, all the frauds and 
misrepresentations, all the lying and 
deception that barbarians could think 
of or suggest, a thoughtful mind might 
be forgiven for assuming for the moment 
that there was no overruling power, no 
provident God watching over the desti- 
nies of mankind—but there is a God, doing 
much for us daily. ~ 


———_0-_—- 
Will Money Heal a Broken Heart? 
A prominent French politician, who had 
abandoned the wife of his youth for an- 
other woman, defended himself before 


cessful one. Those who play with divorce 
and separation are playing with fire that 
burns Both the innocent and the guilty. 
—Aunt Hannah. 
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A Good Hospital 


A young mas. asks my advice as to which 
hospital he shall enter for a surgi¢ 
operation. For four years he has suffe 
with a stomach trouble, has consulted 
about a dozen physicians, some of them 
specialists, and is now advised to haves 
surgical operation in a nearby city. This 
young man has not much money, yet he 
feels that it would be unsafe to trust his 
life in the hands of any but an expert. 





Reply: I advise you to correspond with 
the Johns Hopkins hospital at Bala 
Md., which is considered unsurp 
with experts and facilities, Explain fully 

our financial condition. Johns Hopkins 
is not run for eviger fy 0m 5 I am 
confident that those who have but little 
money will be treated with great cot 
sideration. They have at this hospi 
experts in every line of surgical wo 
They have two physicians who attemt 
exclusively to stomach troubles where# 
surgical operation is necesaary. 2 

The Doctors Mayo of Rochester, Minty 
are noted the world over and are wonder” 
ful surgeons. They do not, I think, mas 
a specialty of surgical operations up 
the stomach, as does Johns Hopkil 
hospital. : “ 
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d you disturb mg - 
make you comfort. ” 


I am glad to be able to state that the 7 
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- Answers to Inquiries 


Sweetheart Strawberry 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I have taken 
your “Fruit Grower’ for a number of 
years, and as a fruit magazine it “takes 
the cake.”? I send you a clipping that 
I cut out of the last number in which it 
speaks of the Sweetheart strawberry as 
being such a heavy cropper. Is it a large 
berry an e quality, etc.? We had 
such a long spell of hot, dry weather here 
that most everybody’s berries dried up. 
From the 25th of March for 85 days, we 
had only 2 slight showers not to exceed 
Yy inch, and of course our gardens all 
withered. I have set out more berries. 
Three or four years ago I set out some 
H. A. 
Walker, 


Reply: Sweetheart strawberry is the 
most profitable strawberry grown at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. As grown there it 
is very productive of large fruit. 

—_—o-:-" 


Plum and Peach 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—M 
lum and peach trees were well laden wit: 
ruit and in fine condition. One morning 

about four weeks ago I noticed a great 
many leaves on the und under the 
plum tree. I sprayed that and four 
each trees with the Bordeaux mixture, 
but the leaves kept on falling. In two 
weeks I sprayed again, but derived no 
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the winter or late next spring, a little 
closer than ordinarily on account of being 
stung. I do not think the peach trees 
would be ot gs | injured by the stinging 
of the locusts. Notice that I favor cut- 
ting back the new growth of all peach 
trees just before they leave out in the 
spring, or during winter where the win- 
ters are not severe. 


Old-Time Favorite Apples 


Green’s Fruit Grower:—I write you in 
regard to some apples that were raised on 
my father’s farm some thirty years ago. 
My attention was attracted to a little 
sketch in the recent issue of the Fruit 
Grower, entitled ‘‘A Well-Worn Path,” 
in which you say that the apple known 
as the Golden Sweet is extinct. 

This is one of the apples that I wish 
to inquire about. The one I have in 
mind ripened about the time we cut corn, 
turned a beautiful yellow and had a very 
oily skin. If this apple has become 
extinct I certainly regret it, for it certainly 
was a fine eating apple. . 

Another apple I wish to ask you about 
is an apple we called the Pounl Sweet. 
I have seen these apples weigh a pound. 
They also ripened in the early fall, and 
my mother always used these to make 
her apple butter. They had a clear skin 
and were also very sweet if allowed to 
ripen. I have not seen them for years 
and would be glad to learn if this variety 
is now known. 


after 5 o’clock P.M. during the months 
of April and May, as the sun, although 
shining bright, has little effect on the 
germs at that time of evening. : 

Please give me your opinion on this. 

I am a constant reader of your paper 
and enjoy the contents very much.— 
Gaston, Pa. 


Reply: While it is not absolutely 
penn ef to hoe once a week around the 
trunk of a peach tree where the ground 
is cultivated, it is usually desirable to 
do so. In any event do not permit r 
weeds to grow around any newly planted 
trees or shrubs. 

As regards the sweet clover inoculation, 
who can answer this question? I cannot. 
—Editor. 

— 
Hardy Apples for Maine 

Mr. Harry E. Townsend asks for infor- 
mation whether it is better to set Tolman 
Sweet trees and graft or not. Has been 
informed he would have a hardier tree 
and earlier fruit by so doing. Is going 
to plant about 9 acres to orchard. 


Reply: Isee no necessity for regrafting 
the Tolman Sw:2et into other hardier 
trees, for if the Tolman Sweet is not 
hardy enough for * re locality, it would 
winter-kill even if top-grafted. I have 
not supposed that Tolman Sweet was un- 
usually hardy. 
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You can write your state experimental 
station as to whether it is hardy or not 
for Maine. 

_. Inquire of the Maine Experimental 
Station asking them what varieties the 
station would recommend. Address, 


Ralf Experimental Station, Orono, Maine. 


——_—O—_ 
Clean Up the Orchard 


Just now the insects which prey upon 
our fruits are seeking winter quarters. 
They are preparing for next year’s crop 
of their species. They will be all ready 
to take the goods the gods provide them 
next May. Can you not afford to do a 
little work to circumvent their plans? 
You can do it, as easy as not. There are 
three main ways in which the insect crop 
is carried over to the new year. The 
worms and bugs crawl out of the decaying 
fruit upon the ground and burrow in the 
soil, or seek the shelter of some brush or 
weed pile. And then in some cases the 
eggs or cocoons are left upon the tree in 
the shelter of some flimsy web and de- 
cayed leaf cluster. Now, the line of 
action in fighting them is clearly indicated. 
Pick up and feed to hogs all the decayin 
fruit. Burn all weeds and grass and re 
so that the ground will be clear about 

our trees. Then go ever your trees and 

and-pick all the nests of eggs and co- 
coons. If you will do this faithfully, you 
have gone a long way toward making 
spraying unnecessary.—Exchange. 
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The above drawing was made by an artist of ability who, evidently being out of a Job in artistic work, 
was brave enough to undertake apple picking as a temporary method ofraising money. The apple pickers’ 
The man overhead with the pipe is the overseer calling 
attention to the fact that the artist on the long ladder has omitted to pick ah apple or two. The artist’s 
excuse for not picking was that a cloud wasin the way. The character of the apple pickers is humorously 


line-up is shown at the lower right hand corner. 


shown in this drawing. 





benefit from it. The leaves are about 
all off and the fruit is beginning to fall. 
I am very anxious to save these trees, 
and will you write me at once what can 
be domair Two of peach trees are in 
chicken yard, and it doesn’t seem that it 
can be a borer—Mrs. H. L. Crandell, 


Reply: It is impossible to tell what is 
the trouble with your trees without see- 
ing them and knowing all the circum- 
stances. The word “spraying” is as 
indefinite as can be. The mixture used 
may have been the wrong thing and may 
have done more harm than good, just as 
giving ‘‘medicine’’ to a sick person _re- 
gardless of what was the disease. Pre- 
vious spraying with something wrong may 

ave been the cause of all the trouble. 
Borers ean be seen only by examination. 
—H. E. Van Deman. 

oe 
Peach Trees Stung by Locusts 


Mr. C. A. Green :—I have a nice young 
_ orchard set out last summer. 
e locusts have stung them badly. I 
had the piece of ground disced seven 
different times each way, but no crops. 
Will put in alfalfa ay. Would you 


prune now? If not, when?—J. M. Con- 
- helly, West Va. 


Reply: I would not treat the Reseb 
locusts very much differ- 


Another apple I wish’ to be informed 
about is a large swect apple that ripened 
in the fall, but it had a russet skin, not 
the regular russet, however. 

f you can give me any ‘information on 
any of the above and under what name 
they are now sold, if known at ail, I will 
be greatly. obliged —David J. Lems, Pa. 


Reply: The apple you allude to first 
is the Golden Sweet, which I find is not 
extinct, but which is seldom planted 
to-day. The second apple you mention 
is the Pound Sweet, which is more often 
found in the nurseries to-day than the 
Golden Sweet. We have the Pound Sweet 
at Green’s Fruit Farm, where it is one of 
the most profitable sweet apples known, 
very large and productive, sometimes with 
a watery core. I remember the apple you 
refer to last, as a russet skinned sweet 
apple, which I think is not propagated 
and is scarcely worthy of propagation 
as it is not so good in quality as Pound 
Sweet. 

——0---~- 


A Hard Question 


Mr. C. A. Green:—Do you consider it 
necessary to.hoe around young peach 
and apple trees once a week when they 
are cultivated once weekly within a radius 
of'8 inches of the trunk 

Some say it is the heat that kills sweet 
clover itioculation germs, while other 
authorities say it is the sunlight or sun 
rays. I say that in Pennsylvania it is 
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perfectly safe to sow inoculated seed 


A New Dust-proof Bearing 
Perfectly Oiled 


Here is an improvement 
that tells in still another 
way of durability, efficiency 
and light draft found in the 


Cutawa 


OW CHAMBER. OBSERVE THAT 

1S CONDUGTED DOWN MOLLOW “_ 
STANDARD TO Ol. CHAMBER FROM. 
WHICH IT 
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Oven i 
WITHIN BEARING 





Disk Harrows and Plows gua 


The illustratién in this announcement 
shows how our hardwood oil-soaked 
bearingsarenowencasedin metaldust- 
proof boxes; and how the oil is con- jexaseo 
ducted inside of the bearings. Could 
it be simpler? Could it be improved? 
Ask your dealer to show you a CUTAWAY 


Ciark) disk harrow or plow. If he doesn’t 
er en. tee us at once for free catalog. 


DWOO 


OlL~SOANED BEAR 
i DUST-PROOF BOX 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
Maker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
865 MAIN ST., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

































































































inches waist measure. 


patterns, 10c FO 


less, 
lower edge. Price 10c. 





1093—Girl’s Coat. 
years. 


12 year size. Price 10c. 


years. 


an 8 year size. Price 10c 


measure. 


its lower edge. 


inch size. Price 10c. 












small, medium and large. 
inch material for a oat 


1051-1004—Ladies’ Costume. 
sizes: $4, 36, 38, 40,42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 1094 cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 
It requires 734 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide for waist and skirt, and 4 yards 
for the tunic for a 36 inch size. 
about 17% yard at its lower 
R EACH 


1096—Basque Dress for Misses and Small Women. 
(With or without tunic.) Cutin four sizes: 14, 1%, 
17 and 18 years. It requires 554 yards of 44 inch 
material for a 16 year size; without tunic, 154 yard 
The skirt measures about 134 yard at its 


1095—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. 
































Waist 1051 cut in six 


The skirt measures 


separate 


Cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 
It requires 4 yards of 40 inch material for a 


1103—Girl’s Dress. Cutin four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
It requires $34 yards of 40 inch material for 


1086—Ladies’ Skirt with or without Yoke Tunic. Cut 

in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and S2 inches waist 
It requires 514 yards of 44 inch material 
for a 24inch size. The skirt measures two yards at 
Price 10c. 


1082—Ladies’ Waist with Body Lining. 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
» It requires 214 yards of 40 inch material for a 36 


Cut in six 


Cut in three sizes: 


It requires 3 yards of 36 









1085—Ladies’ Apron. 
medium and large. 








Rochester, N. Y. 


size. Price 10c. 


Cut in three sizes: small, 
It requires 5% yards of 36 inch 
material for a medium size. Price 10c. 


Order patterns y Brae me: and 
inches. Address een’s Fruit 
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Her Thanksgiving 
By Minna Irving 

Oh, have you got the turkey picked, 
And is the oven hot 

And ready for the pumpkin pies? 
T’ll have to bake a lot, 

And currant cakes and ginger snaps, 
Of each a heaping tray. | 

Our boys and girls are coming home 
To spend Thanksgiving Day. 


T’ll make some sugar cookies, too, 
They used to like them so 7 
When they were little toddling things— 
It seems so long ago. 
And apple tarts for daughter Jane, 
With eyes of tender gray _ 
She’s bringing both her babies home 
To spend Thanksgiving Day. 


I rose before the peep of dawn, 
I had so much to do. 

But never have I felt so spry, 

hough I am sixty-two. 

‘Co cook and bake and boil and brew 
Seems only just like play, 

With all the dear ones coming home 
To spend Ti iving Day. 


I thank the Lord who gives to us 
The sunshine and the rain, 
That here in one unbroken band 
I see them once again— 
Our children and their children, too, 
All hastening to obey ’ 
The voice of love that calls them home 
To spend Thanksgiving Day. 
—Christian Advocate. 
eae aes 


Hints for the Housekeeper 
Don’t neglect your canned fruit. 
Look it over for any signs of fermen- 
tation, and be sure it is in a cool, dark 
place. 





Sour milk will take the place of sweet 
milk in cooking if you add one-fourth 
teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
After that follow your usual recipe with 
just a little less of baking powder. 





Canned fruits that have turned acid 
may be restored by scalding up with 
additional sugar, or they may be made 
into a sweet pickle by the addition of 
sugar, a little vinegar, and a few whole 
cloves. 





If, instead of rinsing the chamois skin 
used in washing glass. or furniture, you 
simply wring it out in clean suds, you will 
find it soft and pliable instead of stiff. 


———_CO——" 
Scrambled Eggs with Onions 


Take as many onions as are required, 
| peel.and cut in cubes, put butter in the 
|frying pan with the onions and steam 
until soft (do not fry hard). Then add 
salt and pepper, also a pinch of grated 
nutmeg if liked. Beat as many eggs as 
are required, pour over the onions and 
fry like scrambled eggs. A good sized 
onion and two eggs make a nice meal, 
but it all depends on one’s appetite.— 
Miss A. Steller, N. Y. 


—_—_-_:- 
Recipes 


Thanksgiving Cake.—Whites of seven 
eggs beat to stiff froth, two cups sugar, 
two-thirds cup butter, one-half cup sweet 
milk, two teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
three cups flour, flavor to taste. Take 
the yolks of the seven eggs, add one 
egg, lump of butter size of an egg, mix 
same as above except use dark Seow 
sugar or molasses, flavored with spice. 
Take a large spoon, drop in cake pan 
one of light and one dark, until all is 
used. Bake one hour in very slow oven. 
Apple Tapioca—A cupful of tapioca 
should be soaked in four times its bulk of 
water for four hours; then stand it over 
hot water until it becomes transparent. 
Have ready a good-sized baking dish 
two-thirds filled with apples that have 
been pared, cored and quartered; sprinkle 
over half a cupful of sugaw and pour over 
the tapioca; cover the dish and bake in a 
moderate oven for at least three-quarters 
of an hour. Serve with cream. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Choose fine grained or 
pie pumpkin, cook slowly and a long 
time with only enough water to start it 
to steam; set back on stove, stir often 
until it is cooked down quite dry; then 
put through colander, sweeten to taste; 
add a little salt and spice with ginger, 








stoagrey ar a very little cinnamon. Thin 
up with good rich milk and eggs, allow- 
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ing two eggs to a pie. Squash used in 
the same way makes pies preferred by 
many to pumpkin. 

Apple Pie.—The following is a unique 
form of apple pie, which tastes and looks 
much like a pumpkin pie: Grate some 
rather sweet apples, and for every three 
apples use a cupful of sugar, two eggs, a 
teaspoonful of powdered ginger, a scant 
teaspoonful of mace, also. powdered, and 
half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. 
Beat the grated apples with the sugar 
and spices, then stir in the eggs. Bake 
with an under crust only. 

Plum Pudding.—Two eggs, three cups 
flour, one cup molasses (warmed slightly), 
one cup sour milk, one-half pound stoned 
raisins, one-half pound currants, three- 
quarters cup shredded citron, one-half 
cup sugar, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful salt, one saltspoonful ginger, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls soda dis- 
solved in hot water, one-half cup suet. 
Beat eggs, sugar, molasses and suet to 
a cream. Add the spice, salt and two- 
thirds of the milk. Stir in the flour. 
Beat well. Add the rest of the milk with 
soda; beat well. Next put in the fruit 
well dredged with flour. Steam in a well 
buttered mold four hours. 


French Beets.—Cook beets in plent 
of water until tender, but do not brea 
skin by removing taproot or by cutting 
the tops too short. When done, remove 
skins and cut beets up into small cubes 
and serve with the following sauce: For 
one beet use one-fourth cup vinegar, 
one-half tablespoonful butter, one-fourth 
tablespoonful corn-starch, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful salt, one tablespoonful sugar. 
Heat vinegar in double boiler. Mix other 
ingredients and add. Cook until thick. 
Stir the beets in and serve hot. This 
is an excellent way to use cold beets left 
over from a previous meal. 

O--— 
The Horn of Plenty as a Symbol of 
Thanksgiving 

The cornucopia, or horn of fruitfulness 
and abundance, always used by the 
Greeks and Romans as the symbol of 
plenty, is an apt expression of the senti- 
ment that prevails on Thanksgiving day. 











0 
The laundress says that prints and 
colored muslins should never be soaked 
for any length of time before they are 
washed. Half an hour is the limit, and 
the addition of salt to the water does 
much toward the fixing of the color. 

The articles should then be wrung out, 
and dropped at once into a good lather 
of warm, but not hot, water. 

After squeezing and working them thor- 
oughly with the hands, first on the right 
and then on the wrong side, they should 
be again wrung out, placed in cold water, 
wrung again,. and rinsed in cold water, 
then finally replaced in the salted water 
until they are required for, starching. 
‘Should no starching be required, the 
rm should be wrung out and then 

ied. 


—————-_0--— 
How to Keep a Cook 


“Fifteen years ago,” said one of her 
friends, ‘‘Mrs. Broun wanted a cook. So 
she consulted her nurse. 

‘Um,’ said that autocrat. ‘Um, I 
know a ooman. But I dunno whether she 
suits dis house or not.’ 

“Mrs. Broun persuaded her nurse to 
send for the cook. Next day the nurse 
told her that the ‘ooman’ was in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Broun went to interview 
her. A large black woman rose and 
curtsied when she came in. 

“* ‘Now, honey,’ said the large black 
woman, ‘you and me is gwine to git along 
jes’ fine. Ieanseedat. So yourunalong 
upstairs and ’tend to yo’ quality business 
and I’ll stay down heah' in the kitchen 
and ’tend to mine.’ ”’ 

And it was so ordered. 





O—_--> 
True hospitality is not to be found 
to-day as it should be, because people 
are so busy with their own affairs that 
they have little time to spend with others 
in a social way. 
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PAL’S CHANGEABLE TIE PIN 
The replacing of one stone by another requires 
only a minute, simple, a child can do it; you 
get seve with each set, so you have 
SEVERAL PINS FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 
Ruby, Turquoise, Emerald, Opal, Topaz, 

ns Sapphire, with pin com- 

plete . . . ° ° . . 
Chinese Jade, Mexican Epidote, Oriental 

Golden Pearl, Amberite, Turquoise 2 
,» Cameo,. wi # 
complete ° . . yi . 
5 Beautiful Opals, with pin complete 1o & cm 
5 Beautiful Cut Stones, with pin com- 1-8 actualsize, 
plete . ° * ° . ° ° Agents 
4 Hand Painted Medallion (women’s — 
e » pin. ° . ° ° - 2. 
Above are all d fferent colors and represent all of th 
Every good dresser should have a set, a prot 1 pean iene 


ital or expr«ss money order. Sent id anywhere, 
EXCELLENT X-MAS GIFTS. P'?™ wi 


R. PALS MFG. CO., 80 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Matrix, Cornelian 








The Typewriter Opportunity 


pag Stn let me send you this Standard Visible Ty pewrites 
—the Famous Model No. 5 OLIVER with Inbuilt Tabulator 
—on FREE TRIAL? Nomoney 
in advance—no deposit—no C. 
O. D. If you find it to be the 
best typewriter you. ever saw 
and want tokeep it, I will make 
you a price that is lower than 
wholesale—lower than the low- 
est agents’ prices and you can 
let the typewriter pay for itself. 
I will take a little each moath 
out of what it saves you, out of 
what it earns for you; just a few 
pennies adayisenough. With 
the Typewriter you will receive 
a Full, Standard Equipment, 
everything that you need, 


Model No. 5 
LIFE GUARANTEE, 
Because there are no American Typewriters going te 
Europe just now, I can make you a wonderful price induce. 
ment. BE SURE AND SEND TODAY for free Catalog 
and Full Details of this G t of Typewriter Offers, 
All int i bsolutely free. 
General Manager, 








TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
166-W-1 North Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (232) 


WANTED fein 
feng Non. 





To take orders for our **ZANOL” 

-Alcoholic FOOD FLAVORS in tubes, 
it. Handier and ten times 
extracts. Big repeater. 

mand, 100 per cent profit. Not sold in stores. Also 

pony pe Snare repeating! eat oe Good territory 

and elegant sample case furnished. Write quick. 

American Produets Ce. 1007 Third St. Cincinnati, 0, 


Sells on 
than 








Special Announcement 


We will forward, on receipt of 5c, vhe Fall 
number of the Home Dressmaker, illustrating 
the latest Embroidery Designs, as well as 
hundreds of designs of garments for Mibsess, 
Women and Children, and containing two pages 
on Hints on Home Dressmaking. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Rochester, N. Y, 





Woman’s Dept. 
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Never Fails 








~—64-page Book FREE 
Highest References, 
ashington, D.C. 


PATENT 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., 


Will Pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 {00'F'i'rs 


pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap Powder em: ng friends. No money 
required. D. Ward Company, 222 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


FREE THE EZY-HEM SKIRT GAUGE 


indispensable to the Well Dressed Woman 
















HANDIEST 
ever inven 
for home d: 

, 28 it assures ab- 


easily used by pro- 
fendkogal or beoie- 
ner. Heretofore all 

i were 













hem, thus reducing the work of 
and turning toa minimum. It prevents gy 
mistakes, saves time, work, worry and more that ite 
cost on the first ekirt e. It is made of nicely 

lished, nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime 
tis also an excellent chalk marker. 


DIRECTIONS — Set e on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over ke lees wire, ing it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods * 
so that the long wire will come inside the fold, a8 
shown ia iMustration No. 1 and pio the. pon in ie 
ide the gauge along and repea * 
can caslier bp ued as a chalk marker also. Place the 


HOW TO GET IT FREE 


extension — and this a 
59e—is yours vanoel come ‘Send subscription 
before you forvet it— only 500 — and while we 
furnish the gauges. Ad x 
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with the long wire finger outside and q 
the goods, and simply draw chalk along the witt 
I wise, using the wire as guide or rule. i 


Send one year’s subscri inne ee 7 
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Green’s Fruit 


The Staff of Life 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by IDA DONNALLY PETERS 


There is a legend to the effect that wheat 
js one of the fruits of the earth that Adam 
toiled over after his banishment from 
the garden of Eden. Be that as it may, 
there is no doubt wheat was grown in 
prehistoric times. ~ | : 

The Chinese considered wheat a direct 

ift from Heaven and cultivated it 2700 

_ C.; the Egyptians ascribe its origin 
to Isis, and the Greeks to Ceres. Ancient 
monuments show that the cultivation 
of wheat had been established in. Egypt 
before the invasion of the Shepherd Kings. 

There is a story in one of the ancient 
Greek books of a goddess who came to 
abide on earth for a time. She fell in 
love and married a mortal outh. -She 
was recalled to Olympus.* Her husband 
was inconsolable until, placing in his 
hands a cornucopia of seeds with instruc- 
tions how to use them, she bade him go 
forth into the world and spread the seeds 
and knowledge throughout the earth that 
all men might have food. | 

He obeyed her, and in doing for others 
found ease for his own aching heart. | 

Pounding wheat into flour and mixing 
it into some kind of paste have been 
traced back thousands of years, and of 
course the process has been improving 
all the time, yet the intelligent house- 
wives of to-day are always looking for 
easier, better and cheaper ways for using 
the flour of wheat. 

MINUTE BISCUITS 

One pint of sour milk or buttermilk, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of melted lard. Flour to mix soft dough, 
just stiff enough to handle. Mix, roll, 
and cut out rapidly, with as little hand- 
ling as may be, and bake in a quick oven. 

BISCUITS 

Two cups of flour, two tablespoonfuls 
of lard, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one cup of 
milk. Sift the flour, baking powder and 
salt together, add the lard and rub it 
into the flour until it looks like cracker. 
dust. Add the liquid, mixing it into a 
soft dough with a fork. Toss ona lightly 
floured board until coated with the flour 
and knead quickly until soft. Roll about 
one-half inch thick and cut. Butter top 
of each with melted butter or wipe with 
milk. Bake in a moderately-hot oven 
about twenty minutes, or until well- 
puffed and brown. 

FRENCH ROLLS 


One quart of floir, half teaspoonful of, 


salt, one tablespoonful of good yeast, 
half pint of milk, two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of melted butter. Stir the salt 
into the flour, adding the yeast, milk and 
eggs. Knead thoroughly and set to rise. 
Next morning add a generous lump of 
butter. Make the dough into small rolls 
and bake. 


POPOVERS 
Two eggs, half pint of milk, half pint of 
flour, quarter teaspoonful of salt. Beat 


the eggs well and add the milk and salt; 
then slowly sift in flour while stirring, 
and take care to have no lunggs. Grease 
the gem pans. Fill half-full of batter 
and bake for thirty-five minutes in a 
moderately-hot oven. 
CURRANT BUNS 

Take piece of light dough mixed for 
French rolls, and roll out into a large 
sheet. Spread with melted butter, sprin- 
kle on it sugar, cinnamon and currants, 
which have been well washed and dried. 

Make into long rolls like roly-poly and 
cut in pieces about two inches wide; put 
these in a greased pan. Brush the tops 
with butter, and let them stand until 


. they have doubled their bulk (twenty-five 


to thirty minutes). Pske in a moderately- 
hot oven and when they begin to brown 
brush the tops with sugar and water. 
WAFERS 

One pound of flour, three tablespoonfuls 
of lard, saltspoonful of salt. Mix with 
milk into a soft dough, roll very thin, cut 
into tiny round cakes, and again roll 
1 andled. 
Lift them carefully, lay in a pan and bake 
quickly, 

DROP MUFFINS 

One and one-half cupfuls of flour, three 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 


der, three tablespoonfuls of lard, half a 
saltspoon of salt. Sift together flour, 
baking powder and salt. Work in the 





lard, using the tips of the fingers, then 
add gradually three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk or water. Drop by spoonfuls in 
buttered hot gems pan and bake in a hot 
oven. 
FIG MUFFINS 
One cup of chopped figs, one pint of 
flour, two eggs, one tablespoonful of lard, 
one quart of milk, or enough to make 
thin batter,, one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Mix thoroughly and bake quickly. 
LOAF BREAD 
At noon-time dissolve one cake of com- 
pressed yeast in a pint of lukewarm water 
with enough flour to make a thin batter. 
Let stand until night. At night scald a 
pint of milk, let cool, and add a table- 
spoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt 
and an even tablespoonful of lard. Add 
same to yeast batter. Then add flour 
and beat until you have a dough. Turn 
out on a board and knead until it is soft 
and spongy. Put back into the bowl and 
stand in a warm P ge over night. In 
the morning kned and let rise until 
double its bulk. Then form into 
loaves and put into greased pans. Let 
stand until light. Brush with water, 
pick carefully on top with fork and bake 
in a moderate oven forty-five minutes. 
Let cool without wrapping. 
GINGERBREAD 
One teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of soda, one teaspoonful of ginger, half 
cup of sugar, one cup of New Orleans 
molasses, one egg, two cups of flour; two 
tablespoonfuls of lard. Mix salt, soda, 
sugar, ginger and lard and pour in a cup 
of hot water and a cup of New Orleans 
molasses. Let stand until nearly cold, 
then put in one egg and two cups of flour. 
Beat lumps out and put in buttered pan. 
Bake in a slow oven. 
NUT BREAD 
Two cups of graham flour, one cup of 
white flour, two cups of sour milk, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of chopped walnuts, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Mix thoroughly and 
bake in a moderately-hot oven. 
BREAD CRUMB PANCAKES 


Two cupfuls of bread crumbs, two cup- 
fuls of sweet milk, two eggs, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one cupful of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of baking powder, 
half teaspoonful of salt. Bread crumbs 
must be fine and the measurement of 
them must be scant. The crumbs must 
be soaked in milk until they are soft, the 
flour, the salt and baking powder should 
be sifted together. Add the butter in a 
melted-state, the eggs—whites and yolks 
beaten separately—and mix all to a 
smooth paste, rather thin. Cook on a 
hot, well-greased griddle, and serve at 
once. These cakes are delicious served 
with maple syrup. 

WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 

Wheat embodies a combination of the 
most valuable elements known to the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. People 
are finding out that in the process of mak- 
ing flour snow-white, some of the nutri- 
tive value and the most vital properties 
are taken out. For this reason there is 
a slow growing tendency to get back to 
the whole-wheat flour. 

Most of the foregoing recipes will admit 
of the whole-wheat grades of flour if you 
choose to use them. The one-minute 
biscuits are particularly delicious, also 
digestible, made of the whole-wheat. 

——_o——" 


New Grape.—Mr. J, C. Jacoby, of 
Ohio, sends a sample of grapes which he 


thinks will be a valugite addition to the|_ 


grape family. He claims this grape is a 
seedling from Moore’s Diamond (white). 
The vine is very young and small, not 
being thicker than a lead pencil, and had 
on it three bunches of grapes like the 
one sent. This ripens two weeks ahead 
of Early Ohio or Worden. Vine hardy. 
What is your opinion regarding it? 





Reply: I have the bunch of grapes. 
The flavor-is pleasant and enticing— 
the pulp is not tender enough to make 
the grape a variety of high quality. 
The Tce do not seem to cling very 
closely to the stem. You cannot judge 
of a new variety by its first fruiting; it has 
to fruit four or five years before its char- 
acter is fully established. 
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The Charles William 


Stores is the only big 
Mail OrderCompany that 
saves you the freight 


on nearly everything, 
e as explained on 

pages 2 and 3 of 
“Your Bargain Book.” 


The Charles William 
Stores gives you quick 
delivery of your mer- 
chandise, Practically 
every order filled and 
e. shipped the same 

day we receive it, 
alwayswithin 24 hours, 


The Charles William 
Stores is the only big 
Mail Order Company 
that has a// their buy- 
ers at the Nation's 
® Gateway, ready to 
snap up newest 
stylesand exceptional 
bargains on everything. Others 
send men to New York occas- 
ionally — and miss many good 
opportunities. 


The Charles William 
Stores offer you, in ad- 
dition to perfect satis- 
faction or money back, 
the assurance of kind, 
r) considerate, cour- 
fZeous treatment 
under every condition, 
No endless correspondence, no 
“excuses.” 































































































The Charles William Stores is your idea of a 
mail order house. It differs from others in ways 
that you want it to differ. It preserves all the ad- 
vantages of others—but you won’t find any of the 
disadvantages. 

You will find our prices lower than others because 
our buyers are always in New York, the world’s 
yreatest merchandise center, where prices are made. 

You will find that we prepay transportation 
charges (with a few exceptions) saving you money, 
worry, time, annoyance and inconvenience. 

You will find that the Charles William Stores gives you the 
quickest service—so you don’t have to watt days and weeks for 
your goods to arrive. 

And you will always find every employee wiliing and anxious 
to extend you every courtesy in answering your letters, no matter 
what you ask about. 

Don’t you want to /7» dealing with your kind of a mail order 
house? More than a mzilion other progressive people have 
already found us to be just what they have been looking for. 


Send in the Coupon 





—and We want to send yoy » copy of our 
‘ =) » latest catalog —* Your in 
in addition to all these advan- Book’’— free. It places you 
gem ar rama under no obligation—simply 

er you prices portuni| 
to save 20c to 50c out of every gts rhe 


dollar you expected to Z 
spend. Won't you let us tz, 
prove it by writing G77 

r) 


— **Your 

rg: or just a postal card 

Book’’? will do. Please do 
not delay or forget. 


If you have no 
pencil at hand, 
tear out this ad- 











ae At the Nation’s Gateway nciiieera ew: 
281 Stores Bldg., New York 
er 
é Your Bargain Book — Free Coupon 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES 
281 Stores Building, New York 


You may send me a copy of your big catalog, “ Your Bargain Book,” 
free, postage prepaid. 








Ye Ancient Cidermill 
Written for Green’s Fru't Grower by 
Chas. A. Banister 
A crisp clear day in early fall, 
fad free to wander where I will, 
I blithely hail a f l . 
Taking his fruit to the cidermill. 


a farmer tall 


I think an artist would like to paint 
This picturesque cidermill, 

With the characters queer who gather here; 
The yarns they spin a book would fill. 


An ancient horse goes round and round, 
The apples are shoveled into a ch ite, 

Are rattled, bounced, and crushed and ground, 
And then the pomace is colored to suit. 


Laid up in tiers with straw between, 
For rot and worms none seem to care, 

Nor try to keep things neat and clean, 
Though each is sure to get his share. 


When the jackscrews geen upon the plank, 
he amber juice, like swollen rill, 


A mimic freshet pours into the tank, 
And small boys haste to drink their fill. 


ee 


Most Miserable Men 


Entombed in a grim castle on the out- 
skirts of Lisbon are some of the most 
miserable men on earth. These are in- 
mates of Portugal’s ‘‘Prison of Silence,”’ 
says Manchester News. In this building 
everything that human ingenuity can 
suggest to render the lives of its prisoners 
a horrible, maddening torture is done. 
The corridors, piled tier on tier five stories 
high, extend from a common center like 
the spokes of a huge wheel. The cells 
are narrow, tomb-like, and within each 
stands a coffin. The attendants creep 
about in felt slippers. No one is allowed 
to utter a word. The silence is that of 
the grave. Once a day the cell doors are 
unlocked and the half a thousand wretched 
march out, clothed in shrouds and with 
faces covered by masks, for it is part of 
this hideous punishment that none may 
look upon the countenance of his fellow- 
prisoners. Few of them endure this 
torture for more than ten years. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Apples and Their Use 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by CALVIN FORBES 


HE pictures that accompany this 

article are taken of trees oe 
= were set out nine years ago, an 
BY are printed that I may better 
illustrate what I would like to 
say about the apple and its various 
products. 

The land upon which these trees are 
making their tenth year of growth is 
poor—‘“‘too poor to raise white beans’”’— 
as the saying goes. But they are sendin 
their roots down deep into the sand, an 
the beautiful red apples out on their 
spreading branches. 

When these trees were sent to this 
place to be planted, some of the natives 
said, ‘He is a fool.’”? Others said, ‘He 
is erazy.”?’ Now they are willing to 
accept a Wasket of the finest apples that 
they ever saw. . 


There are in this orchard a thousand 





To ‘their uses.’”’ Everybody knows 
what to do with perfect fruit. In all 
orchards, no matter how well the trees 
are cared for, there is a certain percentage 
of imperfect fruit. Some will rub on the 
branches of the trees, others will be 
driven to the ground by the hard winds, 
and the rejected fruit must be put to 
some use or there will be a great loss, and 
to make the business pay its best every- 
thing must be saved. This reminds me 
of how one of the old pioneers of the State 
in which I live used to lament over the 
immense fortune that he lost when he 
first came to the State. Upon being 
questioned as to the cause, he would say 
that it was because he did not have hogs 
enough to eat the acorns that went to 
waste. 

By cutting away the objectional Sart 
of the ‘‘seconds’”’ they can be used in 
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old trees properly they would get mop, 
money for the crop than they now get 
from their whole farm. 
Every year that I live and see thegg 
trees come into productiveness I gm 
more and more enthusiastic over the apple 
and what can be produced from it, 
If I had a boy or a girl to whom I wanteg 
to leave a fortune, and could not accom. 






plish it without, I would mortgage demands | 
automobile and buy & piece of land aul one aske 
set it out to apple trees. I would neglegt far ao 
ra. 4 hunting and fishing trips that I might without 1c 
take care of the trees, and before ve Paice 
many years—if they were of the ‘“Wealthy” farmers 
variety—I would see their brancheg and we 8e 
bending toward the ground with the This 18 mK 
weight of the most beautiful fruit, ang careless, | 
my children and my children’s children cult fons 
would call me blessed. article th 
° merchant 
Fudge, Nonsense that he I 


that cost 
factors t 
Even sho’ 
of potatoe 
this year 


A beautiful new flower has been evolved 
by a resident of California who has suc. 
ceeded in budding a rose to a blackber 
bush. Following the budding, the bu 
grew rapidly and bore profusely, and the 








trees of the Wealthy apples. Oh! the V9™0US ways to a good profit. The most make the 
Wealthy apple. It is the most beautiful —— differ wid 
apple that grows. Its flavor is delicious. ever, lesst 
A year ago a friend who is also an apple mark. 

crank sent me two apples’from the Chi- will enabl 
cago apple show. They were raised in without 8 
the far west. They were large and hand- We can 
some. It cost my friend’ ninety-five money or 
cents to purchase and express these two we must k 


apples to me that I might see them. 
Here on the table to-day are apples 
perhaps not quite as large, but more 
beautiful and of very much better flavor, 
and they are raised in the midst of an 
ample market. A load of these apples go 
into the town where they are mostly 
marketed, and the men who are fruit 
fanciers gather around the wagon and we 
hear all sorts of expressions praising their 
beauty and excellence 3 
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Money dan’ Prise 


special Farm 
Credit Pian 


In order that farm dwellers everywhere may take advantage of 
) bargains, we have devised an unusually liberal 
credit plan for their special needs. 

This plan isin accordance with the President’s recommenda- 
tion to Congressregarding a more li 
Only the great Hartman concern with its enormous capital, 22 
big retail stores and gigantic mail order house, coul: 
plan successful. Most farmers meet their obligations when they 
sell their crops and stock. That’s when you can settle with us—pay 
all or part in 6 or 9 months ora yearif you like. 


~) fhe Great Hartman’s 
(60th Anniversary Sale 


Tous, this 60th Anniversary Sale means pride in achieve- 





ment—to you an unusual money-saving opportunity. 
scoured the world’s markets, bought out factories, controlled 
outputs, placed all our energies and our Ten Million Dol- 
lar Purchasing Power behind this unprecedented sale which 
can only be summed up in the one word—UN IALED 


ORDER AS MUCH AS YOU 


The specially advertised items and prices shown here are only 
the merest suggestions of truly wonderful bargains hereawaiting you 
during our great 60th Anniversary SouvenirSale. Order oneor all of 
them. Don’t send a penny in advance or make deposit of any kind. 
Your credit is absolutely good—and it is wide open! No red tape—no 

references—no mortgages—no security of any kind—no extra 
es—Hartman trusts you implicitly and allows you to pay for 
any amount of goods you see fit to 
atom ee Never before —_ such ony liberal terms 
e by any concern in the entire history of merchandising! 
Rad > Free papa ‘e + 
leged to return any article if not perfectly satisfactory. Hartman 
cheerfully pays freight both ways. 


’s Souvenir Bargain Book 


The Hartman Free Souvenir Bargain Book shows everything in home furnish- 
ings, including wondrous assortments of carpets, rugs, draperies, in actual 

and ae 1? from theerigisels. Itis like bringing into your home 
a. times the size of the largest city stores. % 4 
q & Don’t Fail to Write a Postal Today For Your FREE Copy and 
N=) *(e-F Special Farm Credit Plan. 


4048 Wentworth Ave., 


= ¥ 
No Money In Advance > fe 
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Company 
Chicago 
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The upper lefthand photograph represents apple trees, nine years after pianting, bearing heavy loads crops pay 
of fine fruit. The upper righthand picture represents a scene in @glvin Forbes’ orchard where the trees 
are filled with apples, as does t 1e photograph directly un ler the“two men standing. The lower photo crop and 
graph represents a young orchard recently planted by Calvin Fo.bes, of Michigan, whose interesjing there is | 
article will be found on this page. other han 
other sid 
delicious jellies may be made from the new flower is white with irregular leaves pense int 
juice of the apple. We are putting up shooting out from the center very mué In the 
hundreds of dozens of apple jelly into half like the bloom of a carnation. The foli- fixed exp 
pint glasses and selling them by the age and st2ms retain the characteristics will be ak 
dozen. To show these beautiful and of the blackberry. In spite of the many is heavy 
transparent fruits to a hungry person crosses made by botanists, they have that thou 
produces the same effect that a well resulted in the creation of relatively few the retur1 
ripened watermelon has on a half-starved new fruits for consumption. t haps slig 
‘pickaninna.” Then aside from the cider _ Note: C. A. Green says above is bosh. extra mol 
and vinegar is the old fashioned, yet If the rose scion could be made to grow lizers, bet 
always palatable and salable apple but- on the blackberry (and we do not believe may be 
ter, ‘such as mother used to make when it can), the rose scion would produce obvious 1 
she lived down in Ohio.” roses profit is 4 
There are 4 9 mF any bing that ey ets 
the apple can be used and put into glasses. crop, 
When sinbe it is well put up in attractive TESTIMONIAL one bush 
lasses and properly labeled it is a health- Knox City, Texas, July 27, 1914. bushels a 
ul and delicious food, and is sure to find Green's Fruit Grower: — Youf On sta: 
a ready market. If one had the facilities monthly magazine on useful fruit We canno 
for putting up the entire crop in this way andin fact everything, has been han Price, bu 
there is even a better profit on the No. 1 ed tome and I have read several num= ~ Quality v 
fruit than in selling it by the bushel. bers. I am an old man of 62 years Point tha 
All around me are old apple orchards age, an old Texan, but take a lot Bike marg 
bearing no fruit that is salable. The interest in tree culture, flowers 42 and to-de 
worms and insects are getting their share, garden. Your magazine has a great attention 
and the farmers are raising a little rye, many practical ideas which causes me bound to 
a few white beans and a little yellow corn, tosend you my subscription. ) average | 
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| Point that has an important bearing on 
the nar of profit is the cost of selling, 
| attention that it deserves. 


verage conditions of distribution and 
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Increasing the Margin of Profit 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by J. S, UNDERWOOD 


VERY merchant has the cost 
price as well as the selling price 
marked on his goods in figures 
that are plain to him, if not to 
his customers. If the customer 

demands a price that is lower than the 





| one asked, the merchant knows just how 


far he can go in meeting the demand 
without losing money. 

Unfortunately we as fruit growers and 
farmers have no secret mark to guide us 
and we seldom know the cost of our goods. 
This is not because we are shiftless and 
careless, but because it is far more diffi- 
cult for us to determine the cost of an 
article that we produce than it is for a 
merchant to know the cost of an article 
that he buys. Many factors enter into 
that cost and most of them are variable 
factors that are seldom twice alike. 
Even should the cost of growing an acre 
of potatoes or any other crop be the same 


| this year as last, variations in yield may 


make the price per bushel or per pound 
differ widely. None of these things, how- 
ever, lessens{the importance of the cost 
mark. We hold no special permit that 
will enable us to violate the laws of trade 
without suffering the penalty. 

We cannot sell below cost and make 
money on the transaction, and this fact 
we must keep clearly in mind. If the cost 


sale be made much lower than it is at 
the present time. 

The middleman is not always to be con- 
demned, for he plays an important part 
in the problem of distribution and often 
proves the most satisfactory and least 
expensive means of making sales, but 
he should not exact unreasonable fees for 
his services. We must remember that we 
have to bear the cost of selling, even if 
we make the sales ourselves, and some- 
times the cost is heavier under these con- 
ditions than when the produce: is sold 
through the middleman. The man who 
spends half a day with his team in selling 
ten dollars’ worth of produce direct to 
consumers is footing a heavy bill for the 
cost of selling, as well as the man who 
turns his produce over to the middleman. 
On the farm as well as elsewhere it is in 
the margin of profit that lies the kernel 
of financial success, and the problem 
deserves the best thought that can be 
given to it. 

_O0—_—_ 


Plums and Other Things 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. F. C. Johnson, Colo. 

“T do not care for plums, they are so 
lacking in flavor and have such tough 
skins,’”’ a lady remarked in my hearing. 

















This is a Niagara peach orchard which has borne many cro’ 





of superior fruit. My opinion is that 


the trees are set too closely together and that there may be a lack of free circulation of air and free ac- 
oss of sunshine which are so essential to the best results of any kind of tree fruits. And yet these rows 
of peach trees seem to be about the usual distance apart, that is 15 to 18 feet. 





of producing a bushel of some product is 
forty cents, there isno profit in selling it 
at forty cents, no matter how many thou- 
sand bushels may be grown. The chief 
point is to make the margin between the 
cost and the selling price as great as 
possible, and several factors enter into 
the accomplishment of this. First in 
importance is economical production. 
Only good crops pay, but not all good 
crops pay. Itis possible to obtain a good 
crop and to do it at a cost so great that 
there is left no margin-of profit. On the 
other hand it is just as easy to err on the 
other side by failing to put enough ex- 
pense into a crop to get the best returns, 


In the production of a crop certain 
fixed expenses must be borne, and these 
will be about the same whether the yield 
is heavy or light. It is often the case 
that though with this initial outlay alone 
the returns may be made to equal or per- 
haps slightly exceed the cost, if a little 
extra money is spent in the way of ferti- 
lizers, better care and tillage, the returns 
may be greatly increased. The most 
obvious way to increase the margin of 
profit is to increase the selling price. If 
it costs forty cents a bushel to produce 
& crop, there is as much profit in seliing 
one bushel at fifty cents as in selling two 
bushels at forty-five cents. 

On staple articles of standard grade 
We cannot expect to set our own sellin 
Price, but on unusual products of high 
o this. . Another 


and to-day this problem is receiving the 
This cost is 


bound to be high, but it should under 


Poor woman, she knew very little about 
good plums. The far West had given her 
a taste of the fruit called by that name. 


There are plums and plums, my lady. 
Go with me to the ‘old home on the 
hill’ in western New York, and see the 
trees loaded with plums, such as grow 
nowhere else—the beautiful little Golden 
Drop, with its small stone and thick 
meat, with a flavor that you never tasted 
before. For canning, no plum equaled 
them. Two trees of Sugar Green Gage 
we called them, so delicious one coul 
hardly keep the juice in one’s mouth; 
excellent for drying. I can remember 
the numerous plate: and platters of them 
drying in the oven of the old cook-stove 
in the long ago. There was one tree of 
Imperial Gage, so large and juicy the 
fruit was better for eating out of the 
hand. The Washington Plum, a large 
blue, was delicious for preserves and also 
for making jelly. 

Numerous trees of the little Damson 
ave bushels of that highly prized plum 
or preserves. My father was much dis- 

couraged when they came into bearing, 
they -were so snfall, but was greatly sur- 
prised as well as pleased to find a good 
demand for them in town for preserving. 
We never appreciate what we have in 
anything, until deprived of it. So it is 
with fruits. Here on the Great Plains 
of Colorado, where fruit is a luxury, 
and most people think raising it an im- 
possiblity, anything that is fruit tastes 
good to us. any times I go back in 
memory to the old home cellar with its 
bins and barrels of apples and_ pears, 
the bushels of grapes pane away in 
oats. The big cupboard containing the 
canned fruit, preserves and pickles. The 
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jars of ripe cucumber pickles and pickled 
pears. There was generally a barrel of 
cider and at the side of the stairs ——> 
stood the pork barrel—and such pork! 
The Western corn belt folks have no such 
pork, or at least I never ate any. How 
sweet and tender it was, such great thick 
slabs of side pork. In the long cold 
winter after a ride home from church, 
what could taste better than the pork 
and beans, or boiled dinner with apple 
sauce and fruit cakes, and often appl 
pie? My father had a way of cutting his 
pie into a bowl of milk, which I never 
saw any one else do. Mother loved dead- 
ripe pears cut into her bread and mi 
for lunch; Bartletts and Sheldons she 
loved best, but all in their season found 
a place in her bread and milk. It was 
salt-rising bread, too, something one rarely 
sees in the West, and far less in the East 
than in former years. As we grow old, 
the years that are passed come back to 
us with floods of memories. But one of 
the most pleasing pictures that come 
back to me is the orchards of fruits and 
grand old maple trees of “the old home 
on the hill.’”-—Mrs. Johnson, Colo. 
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Great Need for Apple Advertising 


By H. F. Davidson, President North,Pa- 
cific Fruit seas in The Apple 
or 





Bananas are a most excellent food fruit 
when they are allowed to mature suffi- 
ciently before being cut from the plant, 
but when cut absolutely green, as they 
must be in order to stand the transpore 
tation necessary to get them to us in 
acund condition, the real food value is 
largely lost. 

People have been educated to use these 
and many other fruits through persistent 
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advertising. Producers and dealers in 
these fruits have employed good talent 
to set forth their value as food products, 
and have even gone so far as to induce 
prominent physicians to recommend their 
use as & means of promoting good health. 

The apple, which is produced in our 
own country to the extent of 50,000,000 
to 60,000,000 barrels, or 250,000 to 300,000 
carloads, is a common food product, and 
a real article of food, so common, in fact, 
that it is seriously neglected by its best 
friends. It is difficult to understand why 
people with delicate stomachs will use 
fruit with such strong acid content as 


Ik grapefruit, or bananas that were cut 


so green that they are unfit for food, when 
they have available, at least ten months 
of the year, such luscious, healthful, 
nourishing fruit as the apple. There are 
more than 57 varieties, each one of which 
can be served in 197 different ways, which 
is certainly a sufficient variety for the 
most fastidious. 

Apple shippers must demand of the 
dining-car people that they serve a prop- 
erly baked apple of the proper variety 
for ten cents, and the dining-car people, 
hotel people, restaurant people, and the 
housewives must be educated to know the 
right variety to serve in the different 
styles, and they must be supplied with 
apples at a reasonable cost, so they can 
afford to use them regularly in large quan- 
titi 
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Record of Labor for teams 





Poultry Breeding Record, Egg an 
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DON’T SUPPOSE! 


use our 


Farm Record 


Book 


and 


FIND OUT 
The Farm Record Book 


contains complete records 
for one year of ordinary 
farming. By its use the 
farmer can keep a record of 
not only what he has to sell 
and buy, but what he eats 
and uses for the farm. He 
can by keeping the Daily 
and men, and adding to it 





cost of seed, tell what any crop costs him, and whether 
he is making any money on the crop or not. 

This Farm Record Book is meant to help you run your 
farm as a business enterprise. 
it every day. Take a few minutes each evening to write 
in the items covering that day’s business, then spend a 
little time summarizing the results at the end of the year. 

The Farm Record Book is easily kept with only a little care, does 
not require a knowledge of bookkeeping, and has ample space devoted 
to records of the following items of interest and importance on every 


i : Cash A t, Daily Record of Labor, Diagram of Farm, 
et gaat ray d Poultry Record, Stock Breeding 


Record, Products of Farm for One Year, Inventory of Stock, Tools 

nad Compas Planting and Seed*ng Record, Orchard and Fruit Acreage, 

Improvements Made—Painting, Roofing, Papering, Fencing, Cement 

Work, General Repairs, Record of Insurance, Notes and Mortgages. 
We will send one of these 32-page Record Books 

to any subscriber who sends us 50 cents to renew 

his subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower for one 


year. Don’t delay! Start your record at once. 


Keep it where you can see 














Per Acre $600 
$250 


Apples 
Potatoes 
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Make Your Own 
Crop Prices! 


With a Goulds Reliable Sprayer you not 
only increase your yield, but you grow a 
higher grade of fruit. Thus you take two 
extra profits—one on quantity and one on 
quality. 

Spraying is useless unless it is done ef- 
fectively. Every leaf, every crevice must 
be saturated with solution. Goulds Spray- 
ers apply the mixture in just the right form 
and quantity. They are made by experts 
in the largest exclusive pump factory, in 
America. 
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The pump, fittings, entire equipment are 
constructed to last, to withstand chemical 
action. All working parts are made of 
bronze. The improvements are new, prac- 
tical, They are the result of countless ex- 
periments, of the application of skill and 


long experience by trained engineers. Get 
the best spray outfit to start with. Cheap 
outfits are time and money wasters, more 
costly in the long run. 


Get Free Spray Book 


40 pages, illustrated. Packed full of facts 
you want toknow. Spray formulas, spray 
calendar, how to mix and apply, how to 
prevent and destroy insects and diseases, 
what sort of sprayers to use, a volume of 
valuable information. Write for it today, 





THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
43 'W. Fall St., Seneca Falis, N.Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Purpose 


Fall. 
Oh, apple time and cider time, 
And time of pumpkin pies, 
Of stubblefields and naked trees, 
Of clear and cloudless skies; 
Of babies jacketed and warm ~ 
With cing curls and feet 
And red, red cheeks and glinting eyes 
In every nook and street. 


And harvest moon and mockbird songs, 
And fieldlark’s roundelay; 

And goldenrod and heather-bloom, 
And thistledown at play; 
nd amber-colored morns and eves, 
And hazy nights and still; 

And the sad call at eventide 
Of lonesome whippoorwill. 

The hazy time, the lazy time, 
The coaxy time of year; 

Of dusty ways and short'ning days 
And nights of autumn cheer; 

Take down the fiddle and the bow 
And wake the old-time tune 

To autumn’s cheer and winter near, 
And the round harvest moon. 

—Houston Post. 
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Profits from Summer Apples 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John E. Taylor 
Wallace Emery of Somerset county, 
Maine, after several years’ experience 
has come to the conclusion that raisin 
the summer apple is a profit not equalle 
in other fruit growing. He has 2,500 
trees of the Red Astrachan and Duchess 
varieties, and about the middle of August 
he begins the harvest of them. A part 
of these he sells in bushel boxes at a 
dollar and a half each, and the rest are 
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APPLE EXPORTS 


Shipments from All Ports Much 
Heavier than Year Ago. 

New York, Oct. 16.—Apple exports 
from all American ports for the week 
ending last Saturday were 183,955 barrels 
against 107,940 barrels for the same week 
a year ago. Of the shipments last week, 
New York shipped 60,744 barrels; Boston 
43,669; Montreal 31,542; and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 48,000. 

According to a cable from Liverpool 
to the Simon, Shuttleworth & French 
Company the first of the week, there was 
a good, active demand there for fine fruit. 
The cable, however, said that some of the 
apples were arriving in a heated condition. 
York Imperials were bringing $3.50 to 
$4.00, Ben Davis $3.25 to $3.50, Hudson 
River Baldwins, $2.50 to $3.00. 

Refrigerator space on all boats running 
out of American ports is exceedingly 
limited. If shippers want to send their 
fruit over under refrigeration, they have 
to engage space two weeks in advance. 

Glasgow cables Wednesday denoted a 
good active market. Hudson River Bald- 
wins were bringing $2.75 to $3.50; Cana- 
dian Kings, $5.00 to $6.00; Albermarle 
Pippins $4.25; Virginia Yorks $3.50 to 
$4.00, and Jonathans and Winesaps $4.50 
to $5.00. 

APPLE MARKET ACTIVE. 


Chicago, Oct. 16.—There was a very 
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year than any previous season. 
consuming public is taking hold at 
vailing prices. Both barrel-packed stogk 
and bulk are finding a fair demand on 
most markets where the packed and yy. 
packed goods are handled. The jobbing 
trade in the southern sections where bugij« 
ness conditions are not all shot to pieces 
by the cotton deal, report they are giving 
special attention to apples. Count 
trade is being worked hard with the we 
graded and packed stock which this yegp 
is, owing to the new law, being handled 
with much better satisfaction. Most of 
the trade continues to work largely on 
fall varieties, which are cleaning y 
Twenty Ounce, Yorks and Maiden Biush 
having the call. Later -varieties jugt 
coming in are going on the price lists ang 
will be leaders by the first of the month, 
Some ‘dealers are now pushing Baldwj 
Kings and Spies. Here and on the other 
Ohio Valley markets the quotations in g 
jobbing way range as follows: York 
Imperials, No. 1 pack $2.25 to $2.50; 
Kings, Spies and Twenty Ounce $2.50 tg 
$2.75; Baldwins, $2.25 to $2.50; Winesap, 
Stayman and Black Twigs $2.75 to $3.00: 
Grimes Golden $2.25 to $2.50; Wealthy, 
Gravenstein and Alexandria $2.50 to $2.75: 
Greenings $2.00 to $2.25. Hand-pick 
bulk apples from car doors bring $1.25 
to $1.40 per barrel measure; western box 
apples $1.00 to $1.50 as to variety and 
pack.—The Packer. 
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Higley’s King of Pruners 


Both Self-Holding and Non-Holding. 
Both Adjustable. 





For further particulars, cuts, etc., address 


Self-Holding Pruner Co., 


36 to 40 Winter St., SOMERSWORTH, N. H. 


SAW 








Wood and Timber 
saws 7. 


DOWN 
TREES 









Backache 





Works on any ground—saw runs true and cuts thin. 
Doubles your earnings. First onder gets agency. 
FOLDING MACHINE CO., 161 W. Harrison St., Chic: 
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Virginia Apple Orchardy 
frequently net as much as $00 anacre from one crop. 
Peaches, pears, plumsand smallfruitdoequally well. 
Ideal climate forfruit-growing. Good, 
well located fruit lands, on railroad, 
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Orchard entirely planted to profitable summer apples, owned by Wallace Emery, Maine. 





put up in gallon cans for winter sale. 
In doing this he does not have to run his 
apples in when the market may be low. 
There is never a time when he cannot 
sell his canned apples, and the cost of 
canning them is comparatively small. 
For many years he had a small cannery 
in one end of his shed and made a profit 
of $500 from a few trees. He then beaut 
to, extend his operations until now he has 
the biggest summer apple orchard in the 





county. The trees are prolific bearers 
and even last year, when fruit of the later 
varieties was scarce in Maine, his trees 
were so loaded with fruit that from one- 
half dozen to’ fifteen poles were required 
to prop the limbs to keep them from 
breaking they were so heavy with the 
fruit. During the present year the trees 
are propped to save them from breaking. 
sar to of these trees produce ten bushels 
each. 

In connection with the raising of this 
fruit he has now put up @ small canning 
factory to dispose of the fruit as’ fast as 
it is ripe. He also makes the cans, thus 
saving cost. His trees that are now bear- 
ing very heavily were set out about four 
years ago on a sloping ground that is 
somewhat enclosed in woods to protect 
the fruit from the heavy winds. Mr. 
Emery is of the opinion that if one wishes 
to enter the orchard business and get 
quick returns this kind of fruit is the 
most profitable. 


—_0—-_— 
If I have done aught for you, O friend, 
I do not ask that you return the favor, 
but do for God’s sake pass it on, 
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—James Howard Kehler. 


good tone to the apple market here this 
week. Ideal weather conditions pre- 
vailed, and although receipts were liberal, 
the cool spell brought about an increased 
demand and ‘a very good movement re- 
sulted. Arrivals showed up of excellent 
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quality. 

There was good trading in bulk apples, 
but Western box apples continued to 
drag. The healthy trading in other kinds 
curtailed the movement into storage 
somewhat, but considerable apples went 
into coolers, due to the large receipts. 


Wealthies in barrels brought $1.75 to 
$2.50; Baldwins were salable at $1.75 to 
$2.00; Kings brought $2.25 to $2.75 and 
Jonathans were quotable at $3.50 to $4.00. 
Bushel baskets in various varieties sold 
at $.35 and $.50. 


There was a quiet feeling in the crab- 
apple market. Receipts were light, and 
offerings consisted mainly of stock taken 
from storage. Hyslops sold at $4.50 to 
$5.00 a barrel; in bushel baskets they were 
salable at $1.25 to $1.50. 

Receipts of quinces were light and 
mostly of poor quality. The demand was 
limited and for good stock; as most of 
the offerings were of poor or ordinary 
quality, the market was dull and prices 
easy. Eastern barrels sold at $3.50 to 
$4.00 and in bushel baskets they were 
salable all the way from $.50 to $1.35. 


ON OHIO VALLEY MARKETS. 
: Cincinnati, October 16, 1914, 
Bulk goods continue to roll freely and 


from advices it is evident a much greater 
volume of apples will be consumed this 
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MAKE LOTS OF CIDER 


Farmers for Miles Around Bring 
Apples to Spencerport, N. Y. 


The Spencerport Apple Products Com- 
pany is working a full force of employees 
night and day in the cider mill and 8 ~ 
Gindng., over 3,000 bushels of apples 

aily. The company has no trouble im 
securing the fruit, as farmers from tem 
and twelve miles away are drawing their 
apples here. 

The company allows the farmers # 
draw home the pomace without charge — 
for’ trial, and believes much saving cal | 
be made in this way. It can be used for 
filling silos, thus saving land for other 





crops that 1s now devoted to silage com — 


Experts say that, pound for pound 
practically equals, in feeding value, 
average quality of silage corn. 


ib 
the 
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‘A Message From Maine 


See 


yo 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by C. H. TROTT 


E. J. Fanton, at present traveling for 
a well known nursery company, is a re- 
tired orchardist. He has passed the 
seventy mark, and sold his farm because 
he is widowed and his children are all 
married. For many years he did graftin 
and pruning for the public, at a nomina 
stipend, and recounts interesting expe- 
riences for the benefit of beginners. A 
Jook at his old home in Maine ts an expe- 
rience to cause the embryo orchardist to 
compare many neglected and wasted 
areas With this compact eldorado. Every 
move on the place appears to have been 
made with a purpose, and, although the 
new owners have made some changes, in 
the main the prevailing scheme has been 
maintained as of old. 

When Mr. Fenton bought the farm it 
contained a large garden of small fruits, 
among them raspberries and blackberries 
running riot and yielding as they willed. 
The new owner had little practice, but 
many and decided theories, a little book 
jore, and unmeasured zeal along with 


his youth. So he took his knife in hand 


and attacked that straggly raspberry 
patch first. It was spring, and new canes 
were coming on fast, not much higher 
than two feet. A few inches were snipped 
off the top of every new cane, resulting 
in the appearance of several new branches 
starting out lower down on the main 
stem. After the fruiting season he cut 
out all the old canes except these present 
season’s canes, as orchardists claim this 
old wood, as well as a dead branch on 
bush or tree, saps as much vitality from 
the root as the new, vital, vigorous growth 
absorbs. ‘The following spring he con- 
tinued his snipping process by amputating 
the side branches that had sprung from 
the main stalk of the year-old shoots. 
Further, he thinned out the abundance 
of new shoots that were breaking ground 
from the roots, believing that the short- 
ened, thickened, stouter year-old canes 
would bear more plentifully if so treated. 
A sturdy patch was the result, and Mr. 
Fenton never depended on canes more 
than a year old. These, being so dwarfed, 
needed no trellis and needed no winter 
covering. 

Some raspberry culturists, growing 
taller stalks, bend the canes down in the 
fall, pin them to the ground, and mulch. 
Mr. Fenton never pegged them down, but 
he did mulch with barn wy ong about 
freezing time, then covered that with a 
scattering of straw, to protect the roots 
and to enrich the soil, remembering that 
leaf mold feeds the wild raspberry roots 
in the woods. i 
recalled the fact that wild raspberries 
grow rampant where brush has been 
burned, and liberally scattered wood 
ashes among his canes, never, however, 
applying it simultaneously with the dress- 
ing, which would free the gases and 
waste the wealth of root food. 

As long as he could get the horse be- 
tween rows he cultivated the patch to 
keep down weeds. When the plot became 
too much grass-bound he changed the 
location. To do this he transplanted new: 
shoots from his old patch, which he could 
do to better advantage than to buy else- 
where, for he lost quite a percentage when 
trying to bring them a distance. The 

oun plants had to be taken up with a 
ength of root two or three inches long 
or more, and he could set them in the new 
rows immediately, working just before 
arain or before sundown when he could 
water them and leave them to the cool 
and darkness before facing the sun. He 
planted them three feet by six, and now 
says he should prefer still more room,'to 

it the team between, and plant some 
short-growth vegetable between rows 
after the season’s cultivations were over. 
He planted reds exclusively and limed his 
soil. Black raspberries favor acid land, 
which would have saved him expense, 
ut in his locality red berries market more 


_ Teadily. 


At that time Mr. Fenton’s_ success 
followed a system of steady cultivation 
of the ground, to conserve the moisture, 
keeping it up through the dog days. He 


_ Carefully viewed other methods, especial- 
: Wy fields where canes were 


own in hi 
e or six to a hill, and the stems tied 
ether, with no lateral root-shoots 


: Pringing up in the rows, and the bushes 


to six feet high, leaning over a single 


strand of wire trellis, in a patch where 


Again, in the spring he . 


no Yi is done from top or laterals, 
and where enormous crops are raised. 
“Every man to his method,’’ says Mr. 
Fenton, and upholds his own. 

His currants were never allowed to 
reach a height of two feet, and seldom 
grew more than half a dozen main stems. 
His plum trees in early life had to be con- 
tent with a dozen lateral branches, and 
the cherry with fifteen or sixteen, and 
neither were ever allowed to run up tall 
and spindling. 

MEAGERNESS OF FARMER’S FRUIT LIST 


Mr. Fenton deplores the meagerness of 
the general farmer’s fruit list, declaring 
that countless varieties, now taboo by 
the average northener, because of climatic 
conditions of peculiarities of soil, could, 
with a little thought and experimenting, 
be cultivated without extravagant cost 
in quantities sufficient to supply the home 
table. While it is important to include 
the entire garden within the fenced area, 
the soil therein may not be adapted to 
every style of fruit that can brave the 
northern winters. “Adapt it, then,” 
advises Mr. Fenton, om your light, 
sandy soil, suitable to so many small 
fruits, will not cater to the plum’s needs, 
it is not a back-breaking proposition to 
transfer earth to fill the excavations de- 
manded by the few plum trees. It 
needn’t be the work of ofe day. The 
orchard is to last through the years, 
although the berry patch is to be changed. 
And here is a point Mr. Fenton insists 
upon: The raspberry patch should last 
ten to twelve years, whereas the ordinary 
grower uses it up and starts a hew one in 
one-half or one-third of that time, simply 
because droughts have sapped the vigor 
of the roots. He claims thorough, shal- 
low cultivation, both for raspberries and 
blackberries, not deep enough to cut the 
roots. 

As to hardiness, Mr. Fenton advances 
a notion that is so new as to be refresh- 
ing. Hefthinks it worth while to inure 
certain fruits heretofore considered too 
tender for the North, to see if they will 
not become sturdy enough for frost- 
resistance. To uphold his theory, he cites 
the case of corn, which will not do well 
when the seed is first brought from a 
climate radically different, but the few 
ears that do ripen will mature an in- 
creased harvest the second year, and so 
on until the varieties are so acclimated 
as to harvest bumper crops. The notion 
is worth while trying out on a small scale 
with other products than corn. 


——_0——- 


Use of Forest Leaves 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—The 
fallen leaves of the forest have some good 
qualities which the farmer does not al- 
ways appreciate. They have an agree- 
able smell, absorb unpleasant moisture, 
and during the winter are converted into 
fertilizing agents. They may be gathered 
expeditiously with a hand-rake and 
carted to the stable or barn-yard; They 
make excellent coverings for semi-hardy 
plants, as they do not conduct moisture 
which might freeze. They serve as a 
protection against frosts. A friend of 
mine turns his land in November, filling 
each furrow with leaves, which are covered 
as the next furrow isrun. He says that 
by this process the land is made much 
more productive.—Frank -Monroe Bev- 


Thanksgiving Prayer 
Cora M. W. Greenleaf in The Iowa Farmer 


Fill thou my heart with gratitude to-day | 
For every friendly word and kindly smile 
And e’en the smallest blessing ’long the way | 
hat cheers my saddened heart a little while. 


I thank thee, Lord, that grief can’t always last; 
That there’s an end to sorrow’s darkest day. 
Then give me gratitude for — past, 
My joys that you sawest fit to take away. 
For all my cruel sorrow and mistakes 
I humbly offer thanks to thee to-day. 
If thus I’ve learned to soothe a heart that aches 
Or turn some wanderer’s feet back to the way. 


_0O-—-_— 
All About Dirty House Cellars 


A friend whose business requires him 
to enter the cellars of a thousand or more 
of the citizens of the city of Rochester, 

Y., whose office is to examine the gas 
meters, tells me that while these houses 
have a fine outward appearance from the 
street the cellars are almost invariably 
a disgrace to civilization. He finds these 
cellars filled with old barrels, boxes, 
waste paper, cobwebs, dust, empty boxes, 
empty fruit cans, and waste rubbish of 
various kinds, including wagonloads of 
ashes, all intermingled or left in general 
disorder. 

I do not doubt that there are many 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower whose 








cellars are not always in condition to be 
proud of. I confess that such may some- 
times be the case with my own cellar, and 
yet I aim to have this cellar cleared of 
rubbish and put in order at least once a 
month. On such clearing-up occasions 
my men often find accumulated nearly a 
wagonload of wastematerial, empty boxes 
barrels, ashes and other items such as 
have mentioned. These men carry off 
the articles not needed, simply placed in 
the cellar for storage, brush down the cob- 
webs, sweep out the floors, carry out the 
ashes, clean out the furnace, all of which, 
since I have several cellars under my 
house, occupies the better part of two 
hours. 

It is important that the house cellars 
should be examined often, cleaned up 
and put in order. We breathe the air of 
the cellars. We cannot avoid this, for 
the air from the cellar is constantly rising 
into the rooms above. For this reason 
it is as necessary to keep the cellars as 
clean as the rooms above. en warm 
weather comes in the spring the cellar 
windows should be opened and left open 
during the summer months. The cellars 
should be ventilated during the winter. 
Do not forget that the cellar is an import- 
ant part of the house.—C. A. Green. 
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good money with Newcomb Looms. 


i 
READ WHAT THIS WOMAN DOES 
**Made over 11,000 pores of carpet on my loom in 
spare time the past three erty, writes Mrs. Sadie 
. Taggart, West Plains, Mo, ‘“‘I never weave a day 
that I don’t make 20 yards and I do my own house- 
work. 1 weigh only 115 pounds—don't tire of weav- 
ing. Loom as good am investment as an 80-acre farm."* 
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Millions of Apples from Western New 
York Will Be Sold in West and 
Middle West. 


Twenty-two million four hundred thou- 
sand is the figure. 

No, not bullets used in the European 
war,but apples that will have been shipped 
to the West and Middle West from Western 
New York before the 1914 shipping season 
isover. That estimate was made yester- 
day by Seth J. T. Bush, manager of the 
Eastern Fruit and Produce Exchange, 
which probably will ship a good many of 
the twenty-two million apples. 

This figure, according to Mr. Bush, is 
larger than ever before because a new 
Siate law compels Western New York 
growers to pay more attention to sorting 
and packing their apples. It has long 
been known to apple men and to apple 
consumers that the Western New York 
apple has no peer in the world for flavor. 
The Westerners, realizing the futility of 
attempting to compete in flavor, began 
to improve the outward appearance of 
their product and their packing methods. 

HOW WESTERNERS WON TRADE. 

The result was that in a few years the 
Westerners began to make great inroads 
into the foreign and domestic markets 
that had hitherto demanded Western 
New York apples almost exclusively. 
Western New York growers began to see 
the reason, and for two or three years 
there has been agitation for improved 
packing methods in the East.. The result 
is, according to Mr. Bush, that lost trade 
is turning back to Western New York. 

Apple Day was of great 
significance in Rochester and its vicinity 
this year, and the business men and apple 
growers made plans to celebrate it 
worthily. 

‘Easterners and Westerners have until 
recently been fully justified in rejecting 
Eastern apples,’’ said Mr. Bush, “‘but the 
new law compels New York State growers 
to pack barrels with fruit of a uniform 
grade, so that buyers know just what they 
are buying. The trouble heretofore has 
been that every one felt reasonably cer- 
tain of not finding bad apples fit for 
nothing but pig feed carefully hidden 
away beneath the attractive fruit that 
was carefully laid out on top of the Eastern 
barrel. The new law has corrected these 
conditions, since it requires growers to 
indicate on each barrel over their names 
whether or not the contents are scabby, 
wormy, diseased, rotten or fungous.”’ 

Ht will require 4,000 freight cars to take 
the Western New York apples to the 
West this year. The opportunity to sell 
Eastern apples in the West is particularly 
good, according to Mr. Bush, since 
Western growers complain much this year 
of worms and diseases in their fruit. 


TELL TOMORROW'S 
White's Weather WEATHER 


Prophet forecasts the 
weather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument working auto- 
matically. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting. 
An Ideal Xmas Gift 

Made doubly interesting by the 
little figures of Hansel and Gretel 
at and the Witch, who come in and 
out 40 tell you what the weather will be. 
Size 6% x7%; fully guaranteed. Sent postpaid to any 
address in U.S. or Canada on receipt of $1.00. Agents 


DAVID WHITE, Dept.14, 419E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 































Green’s Fruit Grower 


Grounds and Flower Border 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by F. H. SWEET 


Top dress the drives with cracked stone 
and repzir the gutters on each side. 
Thin hot tar poured over the cobbles 
will hold them in place during the winter 
weather. 

Transplant the spring-sown perennials 
to their permanent places where they are 
to flower next year. Dig the bed deep, 
mix plenty of rotted manure with the 
soil and set the plants far enough apart 
to afford their full development. 

After dahlias~have been killed by the 
frost, cut off the tops six inches above the 
ground, and a week later dig up the tubers. 
Let stand in the sun for two or three days 
to dry, then shake off the earth, and 
store away in a dry, cool location. 

Dig up the gladicli corms after frost, 
clean them off and dry for a day in the 
sun. Store in a cool, dark place in shal- 
low trays. 

Rake up the leaves and preserve them 
under cover for mulching purposes. 

When the frost kills the cannas, cut off 
the tops just above the ground. Leave 
the tubers in the soil for a few weeks to 


the freezing dry of the roots of your trees 
and shrubs. 





ones 
Sheep and Swine in Orchards 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
Many apple orchards in the hill sections 
are in locations rough and rocky and 
unsuited to tillage, and in all such cases 
undoubtedly sheep or swine are the best 
renovators, improving the orchard and at 
the same time growing a healthy market- 
able body for sale later by. their owner. 
In this section many claim they cannot 
keep sheep on account of the dogs, (which 
I very much doubt), but this problem we 
will leave at this time. 
Hogs pastured in the orchard with 
a large run will do much good and if pas- 
ture is not over-crowded, say not over 
half dozen to the acre perhaps, they will 
find plenty to root and will not disturb 
trees. In autumn they will pick up all 
windfall fruit and prevent insects from 
otherwise escaping; they will turn over 
enough sod to prevent growth of grass or 











Black Walnut tree, Rose of Sharon, Hardy Hydrangea, Gladiolia and Phlox at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
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Barrel Making Simplified” 72s mlz book, published on 


ripen. 


If the weather becomes very 


weeds to sap the trees. 


img. Price $1.00 per copy. Descriptive booklet free LEON 
MILLER, '%? W. Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘“ 

# E a 8 for ali diseases, worth § only 10 cents. 
ind. Herb Gardens, Box 56, , Ind, 


CUTTERS 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 





Doctor Recipe Book’’ describes herbs 











Write for our special offer on all Cutters ordered 
early. You can save from $10.00 to $20.00 
in buying from us. 


Malamazco Carriage & Harness Co. 
Dest. G.F., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


cold, draw some soil over them. After 
digging, clean off the earth and set in the 
sun during the day, for at least a week, 
protecting well at night. Store in a dry, 
cool, frost-proof room. 


LEAVES WELL WORTH SAVING 


There is hardly a better mulching ma- 
terial than the leaves of our trees and 
shrubs, and no better soil can be found 
in our woods and forests than where the 
leaves have fallen and decayed. 


The soil, called leaf mold, is one of the 
best soils for your potted plants, espe- 
swe & for your ferns, and is listed in florists’ 
catalogs at adollarabushel. It is usually 


garden loam and a little sand, and gives 
not only a rich soil in humus and plant 
food, but also a potting soil which is 
porous, light, retains moisture well, and 
will not crack or bake, especially valuable 
for plants with many fibrous roots and 
for seedlings. 

Leaves also form an excellent material 
around your trees and shrubs and hardy 
borders, as they retain the moisture 





prevent the soil from cracking open, an 


mixed with about one-half part of good yy 


Nevertheless, I have known hogs in 
close confinement in an orchard to ruin 
the trees, by rooting so soeply around 
them as to destroy all small fibrous roots 
and in some cases I have known hogs 
after the soil was all worked over, to strip 
the bark off the tree trunks. 

In other cases they have undermined 
stone walls when closely confined along- 
side them and have made unnecessary 
work in repairs. - : 

I would not advocate turning hogs into 
@ young orchard with trees smaller than 
3 or 4 inches in diameter, as small trees 
are sometime damaged by the hogs using 
them as a rubbing post.—E. C. W., Hiram, 
aine. se 

—_——_O-—-"— 

Keep Silence 
One topic is peremptorily forbidden to 
all rational mortals, namely, their dis- 
tempers. If you have not slept, if you 
have the headache or ecer or a thunder- 
stroke, I beseech you by all the angels to 
hold your peace and not pollute the morn- 
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Classified Advertisements © 


No display advertising will be placed in this de. 
partment and no type larger than 6-point. The 
three words only to be printed in capital letters, 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word, 
Rate 10 cents per word for each insertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre. 
views to the month in which the advertisement jg 

Oo appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y, 
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HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN over 18 wanted. $65.00 to 
$150 month. U.S. Government life jobs. Common 
my ge wie en ayy ae for 5 i Positiong 
open to you. a nstitw’ t. M- 
Rochester, N. Y. ee 


. WE WILL PAY you $120.00 to distribute re. 
ligious literature in your her new es Sixty days’ 
work, Experience not required. Man or woman, 
Opportunity for promotion. Spare time may be 
used, International Bible Press, 227 Winston 
Building, Philadelphia. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED 
300,000 protected positions in U.S. service. Thou 
sands of vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life 
time employment. Just ask for booklet S. 1146 
No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C, 











BOOK tells of about 














MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WITH PATENTABLE IDEAS write Ran 
peg & Go. Patent Solicitors, Dept. 220, Washing. 
On, le . 








WANTED—Young man whose main character 


‘| istics are grit and determination to get out of tread. 


mill methods; raised on a farm preferred; knowledge 
of Silos and Silage feeding desirable. Job is per- 
manent to man who ic steadfast. Give age, nation- 
ality of self and parents; if married, size of family; 
occupation for past three years, and with whom, 
Address Tile Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FARMS WANTED 


WANTED to hear from owner of good farm or 
unimproved land for sale. Send description. North. 
western Business Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers, 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
naming lowest price. We help buyers locate desim 
able property Free. American Investment Associg- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 


























FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS, PED. 
Weeks, De Graff, O. 


WATER SUPPLY BOOKLET Free; Harrisburg 
Hydraulic Ram Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


MILCH GOATS—Write George Wickersham, 
2914 East Ceniral, Wichita, Kansas. 


GIANT HIMALAYA BLACKBERRY, dozen 
60 cents; hundred $4. Willard Brower, Grafton, Ill. 


FOR SALE high class hunting, sporting, watch 
and pet dogs; such as setters, inters, spaniels, 
coon, deer, wolf, bear, cat, rabbit and foxhounds; 
ferrets, rabbits, guinea pigs; swine, sheep; Saye 
stock aspecialty. 12c for handsome catalogue, 
breeds; price us poy and pigeons. S&S. V. Ken- 
nels, Tunkhannock, Pa. 





$16 pair, Write 8. A. 

















FULL BARREL LOTS of slightly damaged 
Bristol Stoneware shipped any direct from 
pottery, New Brighton, Pa., for $1, Lots are well 
assorted, household articles containing crocks, jars, 
pans, bowls, pitchers, tea and bean pots, a little of 
each. Send cash witn order. Write us. E. Swasey 
& Co., Portland, Maine. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


EXCELLENT FRUIT and truck garden lands in 
Eau Claire County, Wisconsin. Wild lands fifteen 
to twenty dollars per acre; orchards fifty years old 
in vicinity; telephone and mail service. Ask for 
Fruit Book No.9. Land Department, Soo. Ry, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located, particulars free.- Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln, Neb. 


GOOD BUSINESS AND STOCK for sale cheap; 
no other nursery near. _ Will sell or lease real estate. 
Not much capital required, but room for extending. 
King-Thurman Nursery, Kalispell, Mont. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 
other methods. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHICKS—Why not send for free booklet? Tell 
‘ou all about raising chicks and winter eggs. Old 
Honesty Heater Co., Dept. G., New Washington, 
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AGENTS WANTED 


ESMEN—EARN $2000 TO $4000 a E 
Penny me ee ion, 12 toolsin one. Sells at adeta 3 
contractors, ion . fence boa 


threshers, miners. ; 
Stretches wire, pulls posts, hoists, etc. Chance f0F 




























ing. Come into the azure and love the 
day.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Letters From 
She People 


“Prudent questioning is the 
half of kKnowledge.’’—Proverb 


ORY ERD 
Se IO HD 


t PO KS 
RE, 
A Freak Tree 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I 
want to tell your readers of a freak tree 
that I have in my garden. Some years 
ago I bought of a nurseryman two Bur- 
bank plum trees. These trees I carefully 
planted and they grew apace. At the 
end of two years one of them died. I 
broke the dead tree off even with the 
ground, and had almost forgotten it, 
when one day as I was walking in my 
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garden I noticed five or six sprouts Y 


growing from the stump where the plum 
tree had been broken off. 
all but two, and let-them grow to see 
what they would make. Now I have the 
two trees growing from the same stump, 
both over eight feet high. One is bearing 
plums and the other is bearing peaches. 
The foliage, too, is that of a peach and a 
plum.—Mrs. Frank Houf, Mo. 
Bt es 

Monument to Johnny Appleseed 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
interested in the story of the Pioneer 
Fruit Grower of America, Johnny Apple- 
seed. There is a monument erected in a 
park at Mansfield, Ohio, in honor of 
Johnny Appleseed, beside an apple tree 
which he planted on his trips through the 
country. Both are enclosed by a fence. 
His real name, which, if I remember 
correctly, was John Chapman, is engraved 
on the monument, also his history. Many 
of the old people in Mansfield could re- 
member him and often spoke of him.: 
Perhaps there is a record of the erection 
of the monument, which would be inter- 
esting to many. Probably the Mayor of 
Mansfield could give you further informa- 
tion.—Mrs. Grace Putnam, Mich. 

ae as 

How to Kill Woodchucks 


Mr. Lyman E. Bigelow tells the readers 
of Green’s Fruit Grower how he killed 
woodchucks, when a boy, on the farm: 

Take a piece of paper and wind over 
the finger, making a tunnel-shape, double 
the tip end up; so as to stop the outlet; 
put a piece of fuse about 12 inches long, 
one end down to the bottom of the tun- 
nel; put not more than one-half teaspoon- 
ful of powder in this tunnel, then tie a 
string about it so as to hold it together. 

Be sure there is but one hole in the 
ground; cut a piece of sod to cover the 
hole, light the fuse, crowd it down as 
far as you can in the burrow, clap the 
piece of sod over the hole, hoe some fine 
dirt on top and tread it down firmly; 
by the time this is done the powder will 
flash and, there being no air for the wood- 
chuck to breathe, he willdie. If the work 
is propeey done the woodhcuck will 
never dig out. 

—_——O-—_———— 
Michigan as a Fruit Growing State 


W. D. McBride, of Michigan, calls atten- 
tion to Michigan as one of the great fruit 
producing and farming states. He is 
of the opinion that Michigan has not 
received the attention and praise which 
it should have received owing to its 
marvelous products. While some of the 
soil is light and sandy, he says he can 
show some of the best orchards in the 
world be on this sandy soil. 75% 
of Michigan farms are sandy and 40% 
are light sand. He says 65% of the 
apples and grapes are grown on light 
sandy soil in Michigan. 

There are many arguments in favor 
of sandy soils. They are more easily 
cultivated with less wear and tear on 
men, horses and tools, and in many in- 
stances they do not dry out so readily 
as some clayey soils. The experience of 
C. A. Green with sandy soils is that they 
eed more constant fertilizing, either by 
arnyard manures or commercial ferti- 








lizers, than do clayey soils. There are 


all kinds of sandy lands. Some sand 

soils blow about in the wind, and this is 
objectionable, but can be counteracted. 
Some sandy soils have ployer subsoils 
which are desirable, C. A. Green’s ideal 
m it both sandy 
soil and clayey soil. For small fruits he 
prefers a sandy loam, and yet he has 





grown small fruits with great, st:ecess on 
clayey loams. 
Oo——_——_ 

Did Not Die After All 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—I am 
a boy past 84 years of age, living all alone 
on fruits and garden vegetables. I 
neither eat meat nor butter. I have a 
good garden all from my own work. I 
had a few strawberries, lots of onions, 
500 quarts of currants, 11 bushels of cher- 
ries, 3 bushels of gooseberries, some 
plums, and more apples than I can use 
of early and late ones, also some pears. 
My berry bushes froze, but I have set 
more. I may live to want the fruit, but 
if not, hope it will do some one good. 
My potatoes look fine. I also had 140 
sheaves of oats. eee 

My wife died last winter, so I live 
alone on the little plot of 114 acres of 
land. If you think this letter of interest 
ou may put it in the Fruit Grower. . 

I hold that ‘‘as a man thinks so is he.’’ 





I broke off -So many people give up at the age of 60 


or 70. That is the time I began to live? 
I began to think for myself when 15, when 
three physicians said I had better make 
my will for I had consumption. They 
are long gone, and I am healthy and 
strong, can go to town with whatever I 
can spare of fruit or garden truck.—J. H. 
Hadsell, N. Y. 








0 
About Boston Fruit 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower:—Born 
and raised on a fruit farm, eight miles 
from Boston, I think I know something 
of the varieties of apples and pears de- 
manded by the city. Of the apples, the 
first to get ripe are the Yellow Transpar- 
ent and the Red Astrachan. These kinds 
are good sellers, but the Transparent 


bruises very easily and the Red Astra- |: 


chan is apt to rot on the blow end. How- 
ever, there is good profit in them. Then 
comes the Early Williams. This is a good 
apple, of the right color and sells easily. 
It is apt to scorch if left too Jong exposed 
in the sun. It isa fine apple ‘for a’ that.” 
The Duchess of Oldenburg gets ripe about 
this time. There is always a demand for 
this apple, though it is a little mealy. 
Then comes the Gravenstein. I think 
you in New York do not give this apple 
as much importance as it deserves. It 
is the leading fall apple in Boston. I see 
hundreds and some days thousands of 
bushels of them on teams direct from the 
farms. It begins to come in the last of 
July and ends in October. It drops off 
when colored, and many of the farmers 


never pick this variety, but pick it up iF 


every day or two from the ground. The 
apples may bruise some, but they gain 
in color. 

Then comes the McIntosh. This apple 
has gained favor the last few years. Its 
flavor is delicious, and color bright red. 
It is undoubtedly the coming apple. It 
spotted a few years ago, but has improved 
lately: It ripens a little later than the 
Gravenstein, but sells fully as high. The 
Porter sells when good. The Snow apple 
sells fairly well. For winter, of course 
the Baldwin takes the lead. The North- 
ern Spy is not raised extensively in this 
vicinity. ‘This kind used to come very 
cloudy. The Hubbardston is not a good 
seller, neither is the Rhode Island Green- 
ing, the Greening on‘ account of color, 
and the Hubbardston is not quite fancy 
enough for a table apple, nor sour enough 
for a pie apple. The Roxbury Russet is 
rapidly going out of favor by reason of 
the baldwin being kept in cold storage. 
There is very little demand for a sweet 
apple. The Ben Davis is not popular. 

hese are the principal kinds here. 

I believe the early kinds of summer and 
fall apples are going to pay better here 
than the later ones that come into compe- 
tition with the western fruit. I wouldn’t 
set out a Baldwin, Hubbardston, Russet 
or Greening. We keep our windfa!’s 
picked up and so are not troubled with 
the codling moth. Have sold Baldwins 
in August, that is, from the ground. 

We have numerous pests, however, 
the gypsy moth, brown tail, tent cater- 
pillar, canker worm, San Jose scale and 
‘others. - 


bushel box. We live within teaming dis- 
tance of Boston and sell our fruit to the 
fruit dealer or whoever pays the most. 
If living farther away and depending on 
the railroads and commission men, per- 
haps other varieties would pay better. 

e do considerably in pears. The 
Clapp’s Favorite is the firstin market. 
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Everything here is sold in the open’ 


It often sells well at first. Then comes 
the Bartlett. This pear is raised quite 
cxtensively around here, but comes into 
competition with the California product. 
The Seckel is.a- good seller when large. 
The Sheldon, to my mind, is a fine pear, 
but does not sell as high as it should. 
There is the Buffum, which is mealy but 
looks well. The Anjou is a good pear, 
but spots badly. Now we come to the 
Beurre de Bosc. This pear for years has 
sold for nearly twice as much as any 
other variety. You give it very little 
consideration in your paper. Last year 
it sold for $3.00 per bushel, wholesale, 
while Bartlett, Anjou and Sheldon sold 
for $1.25. Possibly an extra large Seckel 
wouid sell for as much, but it would have 
to be fancy. These were average prices. 
We team our pears the same way as ap- 
ples. I believe we have a better chance 
for pears than apples in this locality, in 
the near future —John W. Paul, Mass. 


———-0- 


What November Means 

The month of November gets its name 
from the Latin word for Nine, ‘“Novem,”’ 
being originally the ninth month. 

But like several of the months which 
bring the yearly calendar to a close, the 
meaning is overlooked in the arrangement 
made when January and February were 





added to the months. It is known as the 
month of “‘leaf-fall,’’ the ‘wind month,” 
and also as the “blotmonath”’ or sacrifice 
month or slaughter month because of the 
usual custom of supplying the winter’s 
supply of meats during this month. This 
month has long been the month for the 
annual Thanksgiving services, but the 
first national Thanksgiving for peace was 
celebrated on the 2nd of November, 1865. 
The month might-very well be called the 
“reunion month,” since it is during its 
waning days that the family circles unite 
in the annual Thanksgiving dinner, reli¢ 
of that feast of the Pilgrims during their 
first year of heartaches and discourage- 
ments. 





igual 
Plowing Sod 


In the northern regions it pays to plow 
sod land in the fall, if such land is to be 
used .for very early spring crops, such as 
early cabbage and early potatoes. The 
vegetable matter’ is more perfectly de- 
cayed when the land is plowed in “he fall, 
and, if the ground is harrowed as soon ag 
it is dry enough in the spring, the e will 
be a maximum amount of moisture avail- 
able for the growing crops. Again some 
plowing done in the fall will be grestly 
appreciated when the rush of the ~:ring 
work comes on. 
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is Coming 


GET READY NOW 
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We will send Green’s 
friend for a whole year with a box of Christmas cards. 
We will also send you a box of the same beautiful 
cards charges prepaid to your own address. 
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it nowr If you will make 
some friend a present of 
a year’s subscription to 
Green’s Fruit Grower 
we will send you a holly 
box of forty-eight beau- 
tiful Christmas cards and 
will supplement your 
present to your friend 
by sending a box of these 
beautiful Christmas 
cards, all charges pre- 
paid, to your friend. 
Send us only fifty 
cents, give us the name 
our own name and 
ruit Grower to your 
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The New Doctor 


By JACOB BROWN 
(Copyright, The Frank A. Munsey Co.) 
(Continued from Last Month) 


Cathcari’s lips barely parted as he 
said: 

“One more step will be your last.”’ 

Time seemed imprisoned between their 
glaring eyes. : 

Then old Tom, holding the sorrel, 
quavered: 

“You wouldn’t shoot Cyrus Drum- 
mond!’’ 

“You lie! I would! And if he ever 
gets in my way again, I’ll do it without 
warning!”’ 

Cathcart flicked the reins over his 
horse and drove on. Nor was his anger 
forgotten until he reached the mine and 
was confronted by the results of the 
premature explosion of a blast. 
after, a nightmare of broken bones and 
mangled flesh kept him at work until well 
into the following day; and it was not 
until he was on his way back to town, 
after a few hours ef sleep, that his mind 
reverted to his meeting with Evelyn’s 
father. 

Cathcart was not subject to extreme 
nervous reactions; but the strain he had 
endured had left him unusually sensitive, 
and he felt poignantly a likeness between 
the effects of the explosion at the mine 
and the angry clash of wills between him- 
self and Cyrus Drummond. Each had 
been disorganizing, disrupting, disinte- 
grating. Instead of satisfaction at his 
victory, he was conscious of the moral 
crudity of the whole scene. 

His spirits sank lower still when he 
thought of Evelyn, and he prayed that 
she might never know of what had oc- 
curred. 

‘“T’ve got a longer row to hoe than I 
had before,’”’ he thought, ‘‘but I’ll hoe 
it in spite of myself and Cyrus Drum- 
mond.’ 

The weeks that followed were, fortu- 
nately, filled with work, the exacting 
and exhausting duties of the country doc- 
tor; and Cathcart, driving through heavy 
autumn storms or working late in his 
laboratory—he must do much of his own 
pharmacy and all of his bacteriology— 
gained in strength and peaceableness. 

One night, just as he -was about to 
go to bed, he was again summoned to 
the Drummond house. Mrs. Drummond 
met him at the door. 

“Doctor,” she said, ‘I’ve called you 
to see my husband. He is very ill.” 
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Cathcart shook his head in protest. 

‘‘l’m sorry, Mrs. Drummond; you don’t 
know what there has been between us.”’ 

“Yes, doctor, I do know;. but’’—she 
came to him and, grasping the lapels of 
his great-coat, looked straight into his 
eyes—‘“‘I ask you to see him for my sake.”’ 

For her sake and for Evelyn he would 
see the devil himself. 

“Of course,” he said, ‘‘that settles 
it; but I must insist on Dr. Carver being 
associated with me.”’ 

He would not risk being held solely 
responsible for the life of a man whom 
he had threatened to kill. 

Cyrus Drummond greeted him with 
choking breath. 

“Pneumonia,” diagnosed the physician 
at a glance. 

“Doctor, I’m a very sick man; and 
mother, there, has shown me th&t I have 
not been just to you. | offer you an 
apology.” 

“That,’? thought Cathcart, ‘would 
come with a better grace if you were not 
on your back and I were not the only 
reliable—”’ 

But he conquered his impulse and said: 

‘We'll talk bout that later. How 
long have you had this cold?” 


IV 


Days and nights of anxious care ensued. 
Both lungs of the patient were involved 
and pulse and temperature denoted a 
coming struggle of more than ordinary 
intensity. Oxygen was ordered and every- 
thing possible was provided to assist that 
unusually vigorous body when the criti- 
cal hours should arrive. Cathcart came 
whenever he could during the day and 
with increasing frequency at night. 
Carver was there most of the time. 

It was soon known throughout the 
county that the old man was seriously 
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ill; and Cathcart, going about among the 


There-! 


people, noted their genuine concern. 
Judging the man from the point of view 
of the laborer in mill and mine and field, 
or of the man who was straining every 
nerve torestablish some new enterprise 
or to keep one already established up to 
its full capacity for usefulness, or of the 
lawyer defending a disputed water or 
mineral claim, the delayed exploitation 
of which meant loss of opportunity to 
hundreds, or of the engineer, or of the 
politician, or of the shepherd of souls, 
Cathcart began to realize the vitally real 
worth of that achieving personality. 
Should he die, the essential interests of a 
whole region would lie in chaos, and prog- 
ress would cease during a period of read- 
justment. Such men are natural forces; 
they act with the rigidity of laws; the 
bitterness they engender is.incidental to 
the necessary limitation of their natures. 
Cathcart came to see it thus. 

He fought for the life of Cyrus Drum- 
mond with tenacity and skill. Six days 
had passed and the battle was undecided. 

“Tt’s all a question of vigor, of vi- 
tality, Mrs. Drummond,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
your husband is a strong man.”’ 

He saw the anxiety, the love, the loy- 
alty in her eyes, and he longed to allay 
her pain. He thought, too, of other eyes, 
so like them; and he wondered if they 
could ever be brought-to show the same 
feeling for him. 

The seventh day came and went and 
still the issue was ahead of them. 

“Tf the crisis had come by this time, 
I should have had no fear,” he said. 
“But Mr. Drummond is losing ground 
and there is no abatement of the dis- 
ease. 


“Do you think I had better——”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Drummond; you had bet- 
ter telegraph for your daughter.” 

He knew that her mother had written 
to her every day and that she held her- 
self in readiness. Was her fear any the 
less, he asked himself, because she knew 
he was caring for her father? She would 
leave the city that evening and would 
arrive early the following morning—the 
morning of the ninth day, which would 
surely be decisive. 

But while Cathcart was at dinner he 
received a message from Carver: 

“Temperature rising alarmingly; pulse 
very bad.” - 

It was coming. Evelyn would learn 
the decision when she arrived. He went 
straightway to the bedside of the patient. 

All night long, with a finger on the old 
man’s pulse, the new doctor and the old 
administered oxygen and plied the heart 
with stimulants. Could they Keep the 
vital forces active until the myriad of 
bacteria had made théir final assault, 
until the last and strongest wave of dis- 
ease had spent its force? Human knowl- 
edge could not foretelk. The little mother 
besought the source of all knowledge and 
all power, and the men of science did not 
despise her entreaties. 

In the morning, just as the sun shone 
its beams down the long western slope 
of the Sierras, Cathcart, weary of body 
and heavy-eyed, came out on the veranda 
at the east side of the house. James, 
who had served the Drummonds for two 
decades, was driving past, toward the 
gate, and arched neck and lively step of 
the little sorrel telling of days of un- 
wonted idleness. 

“‘James,’”’ called the doctor, and the 
horse was reined to a standstill, “‘TI’ll 
drive to the station and get Miss Evelyn 
myself.’ 

She left her car the moment the train 
came to a stop; and recognizing the sor- 
rel and the buggy, she came quickly to 
where they stood, quite failing of sur- 
prise, however—such was the concentra- 
tion of her thoughts—at the unexpected 
presence of the doctor. He helped her 
to the seat and, getting in beside her, 
permitted the horse to start, though hold- 
ng to a walk. 

er face, too, showed lack of pt 5 
and there were little tremblings of rack- 
ing worry about her eyes and mouth. 
The pressure of responsibility, which 
had weighed upon him, was lifted as he 
looked at her; and he thought only that 
he cared for her; that he wanted her; 





wanted her that he might care for her ang =] 


protect her. 

“Why don’t you hurry, doctor? How 
is father? Tell me, quick.’’ 

“He was sleeping soundly when I left, 


The fever has gone. He will get well ° 


Evelyn.” 

She took a little, gasping breath and 
her eyes closed and opened. The tension 
of her rerves relaxed and she leaned 
against the back of the seat, lookij 
straight ahead. Then she cried softly; 
and Cathcart wondered at the absurdity 
of her carrying a handkerchief so inade. 
quate to the demands now made upon it, 

He, too, looked straight ahead, strug. 
gling with an impulse. Then his arm 
stole around her and he drew her to him, 
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Reclaiming 13 Acres of Marshland 


The estate consists of about one hundred 
and sixty acres—nearly all rocks—unfit for 
cultivation, so if the thirteen acres could 
be reclaimed, it would give us quite g 
fine plot of land, deep rich muck. 

Our first and most important problem 
was how to drain it. The land lies along 
theN. Y.C.&H.R.R.R. We decided to 
dig a ditch all around the land and several 
cross ditches. The ditch was carried 
under the railroad and out into the 
Hudson river. We built a_flood-gate 
where the water went under the railroad 
so when the tide was coming ‘in the gate 
would close, letting in enough water to 
flush the ditches, and when the tide went 
out, the gate would open and let the 
water out. The land got dry enough the 
first summer, so we could plough part 
of it (about five acres) with a pair of oxen, 
We took out the bogs, burned-them and 
harrowed the land thoroughly; about two 
tons of lime to the acre was applied and 
harrowed in. The same fall we seeded 
the land in ‘Red Top”’ and it did splen- 
didly. That was about nine years ago, 
We took in later three acres more and 
have since then reseeded it again. 

In 1911 we thought we would try vege- 
tables. A small piece was spaded late in 
summer, and bogs and weeds taken out. 
Then it was limed, and just before frost, 
dug up again and covered with manure, 
In the spring of 1912 it was dug up once 
more and raked thoroughly. It was then 
in a fine condition. 

We planted five hundred asparagus 
roots, some ‘‘Prizetaker’’ onion seed, and 
mangles. All did so well that we took in 
three. acres more, preparing the land 
in the same way. In the spring of 1918 
we planted one bushel of ‘‘Noroton 
Beauty” and one pail of ‘‘Irish Cobbler” 
potatoes. The ‘‘Noroton Beauty” yielded 
five barrels and the ‘Irish Cobbler” 
one barrel of -fine large potatoes. A 
little over one-half acre was planted in 
mangles and gave us ten tons in retum 
(some weighed twenty-five pounds each). 
Of three-fourths of a pound of ‘Yellow 
Globe’’ onion seed planted, we harvested 
about fifty bushels of very large onions, 
The rest of the three acres was planted 
in sweet fodder corn, and the yield was 
enormous. We expect to take in the last 
two acres this year. 


While we are not in the garden busi- 
ness for the profit, we sold a part of the 
onions for one dollar pér bushel to the 
neighbors. The mangles and the fodder 
corn were fed to the stock on the place. 
We have found that it pays to use plenty 
of lime. The expenses were not very 
great, the ditching costing the most, 

ut our object is gained. “As the land is 
situated between the railroad and our 
main driveway, it was always an eye-sore. 
Now we have a green grass field and & 
beautiful vegetable garden, admired | 
the thousands of passengers who daily 
pass by on the N.Y.C. & H.R.R. trains. 
—By C. E. Eiby, Supt. of Mr. Edw. 
Livingston’s Estate, Manitou, Putnam 
Co., New York. 





French experimenters have succeeded 
in manufacturing artificial wood which 
is as serviceable for many purposes 3% 
the natural product. It has been used 
for beams, p 


burns with a clear flame and little smoke, 
It is planned to make extensive use of 
artificial wood for match stems. 


new product is made from straw. The — 


—— is cut into fine pieces and then re 
uc 
chemicals are added and the mass is thet 


pt into presses, whence it emerges 4 — 


ished product.—The American Boy 
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taths and mouldings. 
It can be sawed like natural wood : 









ed to a paste “by boiling. Secret 
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: eaten, so that they do not clog the sys- of strawberries, one-tenth acre of red enianting vo tie improvements and lnetiies. Amines Site nes coe See eet ae 
cided tg tem, hence the value of eating apples in raspberries, one-tenth acre of black rasp- eer tale vecdacteat prebinpeices, imduaivlatoppertumsses cesrywhere, ihe Pum: 
several the winter season. berries, one-tenth acre of blackberries, Sele ane oi soettly bene ton Reh Fame ie eens On toe behaved Viegas: ae 
carried So great is the food value of apples that 100 early ripening varieties of grape, 50 and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky. In which are you 
the they may be used to replace a portion of peach trees, 50 apple trees, 25 pear trees, M. v. Stonanee Ri spe esate me Seeks | 
00 Ae the meat usually consumed. This alone, 25 quinces, 25 cherry trees. Room 44° SOUTHEEN RAILWAY Washington.D.0. | 
the road in view of the extremely high price of I cannot do better than to advise you to = 
€ gate meat, should bring the apple to the front. divide your planting up something as < 
‘ie well Apples are a tonic to the brain and spur suggested above. It will be some time a 
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‘ easonable Supplies 
ars ago. 
ore and 
The Handy Portable Sprayer 
ry veges Is made for general use as a handy outfit about the 
| late in garden, poultry house, stable and small orchard. 
vag be . Tank made of heavy galvanized iron reinforced at top 
7 anal ’ and bottom by steel bands, capacity 123 gallons. Wheel 
- “ and handles are made of wrot steel and braced, wheel 
than 16 inches in diameter. 
_ Pump No. 18 described below and 
— is attached to tank by a clamp and 
4 7 held in place by thumb screw. 
took Price complete oe mechan- 
ical agitator, 15 ft. 
a $] 4 98 hose and nozzle,2-4 
Jorosins =o ft. extension pipes. 
mn : _ 
led Green’s Cog Gear Barrel = : 
obblatt Spray Pump No. 18 
atl te = For small pe = pump on 
. return Apple picking at Green’s Fruit Farm near Rochester, N. Y. Tr * 
coal ‘ It ios nee valves ag ee eee _—_ is 
; ; ; rass fitted wi emp packing. Will handle hot, cold or 
reall it on, because no other fruit contains before your apple and pear trees come|/| any caustic mixture. Pithe cylinder and discharge pipe are ¥ 
onions: such a large proportion of phosphorus, into bearing. Strawberries will come into ||] all brass. The air chamber is32inches in length, enabling 
planted which is the mainspring of the brain and bearing first, followed by the raspberry, ||| the pump to throw a uniform, constant and elastic spray. 
old was spinal cord, so that the apple is one of blackberry, grapes. The peach trees will It has good leverage, is very powerful and easily operated. 
the last + best foods for those of active mental bear sooner than the other fruit trees. The Mechanical Agitator stirs the solution from the bot- 
i.e and sedentary occupation. If your land is in sod now, it should be}|| tom, making it impossible for this pump to clog under any y 
n busk In my student days I used to eat six Plowed at once preparatory to planting ||| circumstances. This pump ¢an be used on any barrel. : 
of ti or seven baked apples during my evening Dext spring. If the soil has been culti- Price as illustrated, including mechanical $8 SO -. 
to ae study. They were put on a granite pie Vated and it is not in sod, it may be/||] agitator, 15 ft. hose and nozzle, ready for use e ins coset 
foddet late and placed in a slow oven during Planted this fall, with the exception of 
» place. ioe partos ho Ramaee baked, Thayer eortine a pees Pelee Saw ie news Standard Tree Pruner 
pie ng be _—_ , Satisfying and are a goo tote plan ted next spring a ould hawa teen ha 2 i aaa the ageetes ag fake 
ncou the children to eat les. Plowed early this season and planted to anding on the gro Pe : 
ntl Be hem yourn Eat all ‘you ean sme cullvated crop 0 a8 to lear ito Re te ee 
raw, dried, baked. stewed and fried—only Weeds and grass. vo the length of pole, . 
nd ofl eat! No at “think de aad ps If your children are old enough to be inch in diameter. Most convenient to use. Sure todo 
iy * apples and they are easily obtained. helpful in picking fruit, you might be in- its work well. ‘ : 
red by Where one does not have apples of his duced to plant more largely of the small Price—Length 4 ft., weight 3} lbs., $ .75 
) daily own raising, he should encourage his fruits, but this depends somewhat on “ = ee rah a 85 
se . children t d thei ies f les What class of fruit ismost salable in your “ ey ly wie | ey 95 
rains. en to spend their pennies for apples } eee “a “ “ “ 
Edw rather than candy. Apples are one of locality. If you are living in a populous we 10 5 1.00 
>a tna the best and most reliable cosmetics on district with nearby city and villages, 
the market. A liberal daily supply of there will probably be a good demand for **Fruit Growers’ Favorite”’ 
this fruit will give to most pecple a good small fruits as well as large fruits. It 18 Pruning Saw 
complexion, poor economy to plant fruits, particularly ; P é 
eded pose small fruits, on land that is not thoroughly has a self-feeding draw cut blade with a thin back that 
“which Advi prepared before planting. I-mean by will not pinch or bind. It will cut limbs closer to 
a - vice About —- Two Acres to site ea oe abe and — aoe te the tree and —_ do —. times _ —— - inked 2 
ruit. subdue ut weeds can usually be sub- a given time than any other saw. uch of the work is § 
idi * Mr. Chas. A. Green:—I would like to dued by frequent cultivation and hoeing. done while standing on the ground, the handles being §F 
vd = on your advice as to the possibilities of a ca lbenno from 6 to 8 feet long. It is wcyiieht weight S 1 50 j 
smoke, ce 8 —_ Be ya pe vate o bred eee TESTIMONIAL and a great labor saver. Price.......... e 
at orchard. I have reached the age of 50 Vineland, Ont., July 29, 1914. 
years and have a family of five, self In-. “Mr. C. A.Green:—We appreciate and GREEN’ S NURSERY ( ‘0 
cluded and as the time is drawing néar value your fruit magazine very highly & 
Phen I will gtr to aoe ge ae re oaly wish ~ had a sao so as * D R h N Y 
€, it is my object to build up a sma e able to put into practice more o t 
| ountry res Ps something that will what we read in your paper. Service mi eng oc ester 9 e e 
| Yield the greatest profit possible, even Mrs. Joshua Houser. 















































































Or, do your hens lay only 
when eggs are cheap? 
Get the eggs this winter bystarting to feed 


CONKEY’S POULTRY TONIC 


now. It doesn’t force the hens but makes 
them want to lay because they are well 
nourished and strong. 

Conkey’s Poultry Tonic is an all round tonic that 
helps nature dotts work—For this reeson it is 
fine for every bird you own—young chicks, grows 
ing stock, molting fowls or laying hens. 

Tell your Dealer you must have Conkey’s—and 
write us if he cannot supp! _ 

Ze. Remember, Money bcc! " 

a Conkey Remedy or Tonic 
ever fails to satisfy you. 


GET THIS BOOK—and learn 


enclose our Cash Value 
~—something new. 


THE G. E. CONKEY COMPANY 
124 Conkey Bidg., Cleveland, O. 
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Poultry Pointers 


feed hard grain. 
If you 


doing it. 
ration. 
Paint the buildings. The 
as long. 
for winter use in the hen house. 


you want results. 
Carefulness in dressin 










A ¢% Crown Bone Cutter 
BEST MADE 

4 Lowest 
in Price 


= } FEED your hens cut green 

bone and get more eggs. 
With a Crown Bone Cutter 
ou can cut up all scrap 
bones easily and quickly, and without any trouble, and 
have cut bone fresh every day for your poultry. Send at 
once for free catalogue. Wilson Bros., Box 234, Easton, Pa. 


POULTRY PAP 


tells afl you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 121, SYRACUSE. N.Y. 










44-124 PAGE 
periodical, 
up-to-date; 











VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, Dogs, 
Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’ 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
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Barred Plymouth Rocks.and Single 
Comb Brown Leghorns for Fall 
and Winter Shows 


The best in quality at remarkably low figures. 


Our’S. C. Brown Leghorns have again distinguished 
themselves by winning at the Sept. Rochester Expo- 
sition show. Ist and 2nd cock, lst and 2nd hen, Ist, 
2nd and 3rd cockerel, Ist and 2nd pullet and Ist pen. 

Our Barred Plymouth Rocks are of the same high 
show and utility standard as our Leghorns, haviog 
been line br until they are the bluest of blue 
blooded stock. 

We can furnish you birds for breeders and utility at 

Males - « + $5.00, $7.50, $10.00 
Females - - $2.00, $3.00, $ 5.00 

A limited number of cockerels only at $3.00 each. 

Show birds @ matter of correspondence. Order 
direct from this add to the farm of no regrets. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Peultry Department Rochester, N. Y. 














POWERFUL AIR GUN 





no wicks to trim. 


write for terms. 








Is operated with two Standard Dry Batteries, which produce 
@ clear, bright, white light for 100 hours, at a cost of 1-2c per 
hour. A simple switch turns it on and off. No founts to fill, 


Absolutely no danger of fire or explosion. A 
safe and sane light to carry about the house, barn or stable. 
Equally handy for automobiles, deliverymen and rural] travelers. 

i ion or money refunded. Agents coin money; 


Illuminating Electric Mfg. Co. 


feathers must Bll be removed. 


of the food. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Poultry Dept. 


The day before shipping live -fowls, 


o not grade your eggs some 
one else will and you will pay him for 


After moulting, a little linseed meal is 
a fine thing to round out a good poultry 


look at- 
tractive and the lumber will last twice 


Don’t forget a box of fine, dry dust 


Meat in some form must be fed poultry 
at least twice a week, also green food, if 


poultry pays 
for the extra pains taken. The pin- 


Egg production is not measured so 
much by the quantity as by the quality 


eons ae ae Pacig 
oo, a hte 
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The best fattening grains for turkeys 
are corn, wheat and oats. An occasional 
feed of barley is beneficial, although tur- 
keys do not always take kindly to it. 

It is surprising the number of different 
breeds of poultry one sees at a big poultry 
show. They each have their good points 
which recommened them to_ different 

eople. The farmer should keep the 
reed that suits him best. 

Have a light poultry house, admitting 
plenty of fresh air without producing 
direct drafts of air. The germs of most 
diseases cannot live in fresh air or very 
strong light. 

Keep the windows in the poultry house 
clean. Rub them repeatedly with old 
newspapers. Sunshine in winter is the 
greatest of tonics. 

Have from eight inches to a foot of 
leaves or straw on the chicken house 
floor, and feed whole grain in this litter. 
If straw is used it will be necessary to 


NOVEMBE) 


tain, we have had splendid results by ” 


substituting barley. 


Grit should be supplied to chickeng at 


all times, as it aids digestion. Lime jp 
some form must be supplied to the layj 


hen, to keep up her supply, which is gq | 
heavily drawn upon during egg-produg © 
In COM. | 


tion. Grit can be purchas 
mercial form, or coarse sand and sm 
stones will do. Lime can be purchage¢ 
in the form of oyster shells, th 
: me or dry cracked bones are fairly 
good. 


——9——_— 
From. the Hen Yard 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Earle W. Gage 


Poor food means few eggs; ample foog . 


intelligently fed gives maximum results, 


Labor-saving devices increase the num. — 


ber of fowls one can handle and care for, 


but don’t overlook the care, for no devigg 


nor deception can take its place. 


Young poultrymen are anxious fop _ 
early pullets; experienced men are not | 
especially desirous of having the pulletg 


lay before they are fully developed and 
practically matured, especially when the 
pullets are to be used as breeders, for by 
keeping up the force-feeding process fop 
a few years, the size and vigor of the birds 
will be impaired and their usefulness be 
decreased. It is never desirous to haye 
pullets lay too young. 














The above poultry yard needs plum trees, fruit bushes and grape vines for shade. 
geese should be on every farm. 





A few ducks and 





Well-managed poultry are preferable 
to farm crops in that poultry will produce 
an income at all times of the year. 

Nothing makes a cooler, cleaner-look- 
ing poultry house than the use of plenty 
of whitewash. 

The hens must be fed and fed liberally 
if one expects eggs in large quantities, 
especially winter eggs. 

n most localities the building should 
face the south, as this insures the greatest 
amount of sunlight during the winter. 

It will be money in your pocket to 
feed the pullets well so that they will 
grow fast and make strong, healthy birds 
for winter layers. 

The turkey crop hatched previous to 
June ist should attain good growth by 
the last of November, the cock birds 
reaching ten to twelve pounds. 

Capons ‘are the most profitable parts 
of the chicken business, just as steers 
are the most profitable part of the cattle 
industry. 

Frequently disinfecting the hen houses, 
coops and drink and feed dishes is likely 
to save lots of trouble from disease. 

The roosts should be built on the 
same level, 2 feet 6 inches from the floor, 
with a droppings about eight 
inches below them: 

Those hens that moult early in the 
season and well tethered out by 
October or November can be counted as 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


winter layers. 


stir it up occasionally to prevent packing. 

We have bright mild days in the fall 
that give us a chance to repair the old 
poultry house or build new lodgings. 
Be sure the sides of the house are in good 
repair and roof should be tight. 

eh form of meat should be supplied 
the fowls daily. Now that the colder 
weather has set in, the bugs and other 
natural feeds of this character are be- 
coming scarce, and we should supply 
animal matter to the fowls. 

Sunshine is absolutely necessary for 
the health and vigor of the laying hen. 
Low windows should be set so that the 
sun will shine into every part of the house 
during some part of the day. Roosts 
should be placed on a level and not too 
high, as the hens are apt to injure them- 
selves either by crowding, falling or flying 
against a projection about the house. 

Farm= «0 raise wheat should keep 
a few zen sheaves without threshin 
‘to throw to the chickens in the fall an 
winter for them to sm out the grain 
themselves. You will find that they will 
work at it like their lives depended upon 
it, and not only get good from the grain 
they secure, but the activity means health. 
Try and see. 

owls, like animals, thrive best when 
given a variety of grains, and the following 
will be found a satisfactory mixture: 
Equal parts by weight, of corn, wheat. 
and oats. When corn is difficult to ob- 


fowls will appreciate a change from corm 
to wheat, oats and sprouted grains, 
Wheat bran makes a desirable mixture 
for the mashes. 
into the mash and make up the balanee 


with wheat bran. If this is fed wet, the — 


bran may be mixed in such quantity that 
the whole will be a light crumbly mash, 


Never mix sloppy mashes any time of © 


year. 

Make preparation and calculation for 
the winter supply of green food now, 
Put in a few beets, cabbages, and make 
an oat sprouter odd hours. There ig 
lots of green food now, but when snow 
flies there will be less, and egg production 
likewise without green rations. 

—_—_——-0---— 
GOVERNMENT ADVICE FOR POUL- 
TRY SHIPPERS. 
Precautions that Will Avoid the Heavy 
Losses of Last Year's Dis- 
astrous Season. 

The U. S. Department accompanies its 
words or warning with words of advice to 
the poultry dressers, telling them how to 
handle the birds to ensure high quality 
and a minimum change in composition, 

First: The packer, as soon as the birds 


are received, should transfer them to — 
‘holding batteries,’”” which are —_ 


coops so constructed that only a few bi 
are in the same compartment. All have 
an equal chance to get food, each has an 
abundance of fresh air, and absolute cleans 
liness is easily maintained. 

Second. For 24 hours before killing, the 
bird is not fed, but is given plenty of clean 
water. In this way the-erop is emptied 
and the flavor of the flesh is improved, ag 
well as its keeping quality. The bird does 
not weigh as much when emptied of food, 


but it is better to be paid for a few less © 
nds “+ age than to receive only a 


ou 
Frei ht bi 

Third. Killing should be done by cut 
ting the veins of the neck from inside the 
mouth, while the bird is suspended by the 
feet. 

Fourth. Holding the bird while remov- 
ing the feathers is best accomplished by 
the “frame”? method. The second best 
way is what is known as the “strin 
method, and the worst methods are t 
“bench”’ and “‘lap.”’ 

Fifth. 
picked, the animal heat must be remov 

Sixth. Pack the chilled birds m & 
standard box—12 to the box—or in sm 
kegs if they are not to be hard frozen, and 


see that each bird in the package 18 a2 | 
exact match in quality, size, color and pere E 


fection of dressing for every other birt, 
This is the height of the art of “grading, 

Seventh. 
which the dry picked, dry “egiee poul 
is to be shipped, iced with a mixture @ © 
broken ice and 10 or 15 per cent. of 
for 24 hours before loading. 





Circulars 61, 64 and 70, Bureau of 7 
istry, and Year-book article No. 591, # 


dealing with the handling of dress 

oultry, will be sent on application to 0 

partment of Agriculture as long 4 
supply for distribution lasts. 








ough old 


Endeavor to give the stock as much ofg — 
variety in the line of feed aspossible. The ~ 


Put whatever you wish 


After the birds are bled and © 


ave the refrigerator car — 
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' yided with clean, roomy, 
' tilated quarters, there is no reason why 
every hen on th 
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Winter Eggs 


When the flock of laying hens are pro- 
and well ven- 





e plaee will not lay an 
average of four dozen eggs before the 
spring opens and favorable weather be- 
gins. This is the one great source of 
income which might be profitably con- 
ducted by the average farmer during the 
cold months. Yet the time required 
need not be more than an hour to every 
hundred hensontheplace. Each hundred 
hens should be made to lay four dozen 
eggs 2 day from the first or middle of 
December to the middle of March, when 
the output will increase with less labor. 

When poultrymen and farmers realize 
that the sooner they follow Nature’s 
plan and make the winter months as 
near like spring and summer months, the 
sooner they will realize the height of 
their ambition—winter eggs. It is all 
simple, this matter of getting winter eggs, 
if given a little thought and study. Using 
the gray matter in your skull will make 
you a successful poultryman. 

—— 
Green Bone 


Green bone can be fed advantageously 
to fowls intended for different purposes 
and kept under different conditions. It 
is a great help in hastening the —S of 
young birds, but the greatest help of this 
food to the average poultry raiser is in 
feeding it during the winter months to 
supply animal food. When fed to laying 
hens the yield will be increased wonder- 
fully, and the poultry raiser will be well 
aid for the labor expended in cutting. 
It is a food which all fowls eat readily, 
and one that must be fed judiciously. 

—_-——_0----—- 
A Good Prospect for Poultry 


The prospects for a profitable and suc- 
cessful season for poultrymen are very 
bright. The stringency in the money 
market, which we read about in the daily 
papers, was not as bad as some people 
anticipated and had very little effect on 
thepoultryindustry. Itisabusiness that 
never has been overdone and there are no 
indications that it will be able to supply 
the demand for many years to come, as 
the tendency has been for increased prices 
for eggs and market poultry from year to 
year, and at the present writing the prices 
are fully as high as last season, if not 
higher. This means a good deal for the 
poultry raiser, ashe is in a safe business 
that cannot be affected by ‘‘hard times.’’ 
The breeder who has any surplus stock 
for sale, or intends offering eggs for 
hatching for sale, will enjoy one of the 
best seasons that they ever had, as more 
people are investigating the poultry busi- 
ness than when times are good, with the 
intention of taking up this line of work. 
The reason for this is that some have lost 
their situations on account of the curtail- 
ment of expenses of their employers, and 
they look to the poultry business as a 
safe, independent and profitable line of 
work to take up, under proper manage- 
ment. 

WINTER POULTRY WORK 


Preparing for the winter. Make your 
poultry houses warm and comfortable for 
the winter, overhaul them, see that no 
cracks are there to allow cold draughts 
to strike on the birds or the roosts, be 
sure that your roofs and north, east and 
west sides are perfectly tight, but allow 
for plenty of fresh air to come in the 
south side, which ought to be the farthest 
away from the roosting section; this will 
Insure a dry house. Houses may be warm 
and comfortable and yet well ventilated; 
a stuffy, ill-ventilated house that smells 
when you open the door in the morning 
ils not a healthy place for your birds; 
when this is the case give more ventila- 
tion without draughts. Use plenty of 
charcoal. Supply a good dust bath; coal 
ashes or road dust is suitable for this 
purpose. Clean out droppings often, 
every day if possible. Weed out the un- 

irables, cockerels, pullets and old hens 
that you do not need to produce the best 
results. Only keep the useful birds, 


Gring them alltheroom possible. Winter 
- eggs 


ring high prices and you only can 
get best results by keeping the most 


promising layers. ou want ou 
must feed for them. dapply #iood ii er. 
——0O--— 


On a farm near Colfax, Pa., 400 bushels 
potatoes to the acre were harvested 


Green's Fruit Grower 


An October Visit to Green’s 


eo 
Fruit 

Every year when the chestnut burs begin 

to open, when the grapes are ripe an 
winter apples have been beautified by a 
dozen different tints, and the autumn 
foliage is lending enchantment, I hie 
away. to Green’s Fruit Farm. Yesterday 
was one of those days of visitation. The 
fruit farm is a little over twelve miles 
southwest of the city of Rochester, N. Y. 
By automobile we make the trip in a lit- 
tle over half an hour. 
_ [found the men in the cool cellars pack- 
ing fall apples and pears in bushel boxes, 
getting them ready for shipment. As the 
method usually practiced in grading and 
boxing fruit is entirely revolutionized this 
year, some embarrassment occurs in de- 
ciding what apples belong to the fancy 
class, which apples belong to the New 
York State Standard A grade, how the 
box is to be branded, ete., of which we 
are keeping our. readers posted. 

There is a full crop of Kieffer, Anjou and 
Bartlett pears. Sheldon, Lawrence, Seckel 
and other scattering varieties are not so 
productive this year. 

My Bg enjoyment came when I 
marched out to the specimen rows of ap- 
ple trees planted, with the intention of 
testing various varieties so that we might 
learn the value of different varieties in our 
locality. I found many of the trees 
loaded down to the danger. point with 
large and_beautiful specimens. 

I noticed that a few varieties were not 
bearing fruit. These varieties bear every 
other year, while other varieties bear 
every year. I found that many trees 
bore fruit on one side one year and on the 
other side of the tree the next year. I 
concluded that this condition has been 
brought about by the destruction of the 
fruit on the windy side of the tree by lack 
of pollenization owing to winds or storms, 
or the prevailing winds coming from the 
west coeireying the crop of fruit on the 
west side of the tree, while that on the 
east side, being more protected, was pre- 
served. It is a strange sight to see half 
of a tree filled with beautiful red apples 
while the other half of the tree is barren, 
but this is a happy condition where the 
fruit is used for family supply. I contend 
that no fruit pays such large profits as 
that grown for the family. Where the 
family has not a supply of raspberries, 
blackberries, grapes, apples, pears, etc. 
a bountiful supply is seldom provided 
from the market. Therefore the famil 
which has a home supply of fruit, whic 
yields the best profit of any crop planted, 
is the only family that is supplied with 
this healthful product. 

Here are my notes of the different varie- 
ties as I passed through the specimen rows 
of apple trees, which embrace only from 
one to six of any one variety: 

Gano, bright red, a pect, from Ben 
Davis, productive. 

Banana, heavily laden with golden yel- 
low fruit covered with a bright rcd blush. 
As I saw the Banana at our local fair it 
was a red apple, but this is unusual. 
we speaking, Banana is a yellow 
apple. 

IN orthwestern Greening, an abundant 
bearer of large, attractive fruit of ordi- 
Heat quality. The tree is remarkably 


ardy. 

Jonathan, heavily laden with fruit of 
medium size, bright red in color, hand- 
some shape. I was surprised at the size 
and beauty of the Jonathans, for we do 
not consider it a great success in our 
orchard, though it is one of the greatest 
varieties in many of the Western orchards. 

Gloria Mundi, a large whitish apple, an 
old variety bearing a heavy crop. 

Shiawassee Béauty. Th’. is a seedling 
of Fameuse, a hardy app:.: coming from 
Michigan, a late fall verici 7, keeping well 
up to January. This is ~-2 of my favor- 
ites as an eatiag apple, larger than 
Fameuse. 

Ben Davis was bearing a heavy crop of 
beautiful red apples; a profitable market 
variety lacking in quality. Ben Davis 
apples grown . oe these trees were picked 
up eaaily by the local grocers last spring 
at good prices, 

ing apple trees were heavil. 
with va utiful red fruit. 
old standby. 


The Melon apple tree was loaded. with 
beautiful red apples of superior quality. 
It is a winter variety and a good keeper. 
Fallawater shows productiveness but 


laden 


t is an 


Farm 


is not quite brilliant enough in color 


d though reddish. It is still in demand in 


many parts of the country. 

Bietigheimer. This is an apple brought 
+o this country from Russia, a hardy 
variety, bright reddish in color, very large, 
not of high quality. 


Next to this was the Twenty Ounce, an p 


old favorite,.producing very large fruit 
a fall apple, quite acid, always in deman 
in the market as a cooking apple. 

Green Sweet is a conical shaped apple of 
green color, oily skin, of better quality 
than Tolman Sweet, one of the greatest 
bearers in the orchard, not widely known. 

Maiden’s Blush, an early fall apple, was 
ripe enough to eat out of hand. The ap- 
ples were a deep golden yellow without 


much blush. This is becoming more 
—— ‘ 
o apple on the place exceeded in pro- 


ductiveness, beauty of color, and per- 
fection or freedom from blemishes than 
the Hubbardston and the American Blush, 
growing side by side in the same row. 

y one seeing these two varieties growing 
together woul say that they are identical, 
and that the American Blush is simply the 
Hubbardston, but our foreman is certain 
they are two distinct varieties. He tells 
me that he has given Hubbardston and 
Amer‘can Blush careful tests and finds 
that American Blush is of better quality 
and is a better keeper than Hubbardston. 


There are over a hundred different 
kinds of apples in these specimen rows at 
Green’s Fruit Farm. Cuttings are con- 
tinually taken from these trees which 
causes the trees to be low-branching and 
somewhat dense. It is my opinion that 
this annual cutting off of the new growth 
from ends of the branches brings the 
trees into early ‘bearing, and that the 
tendency is for the production of higher 

ade apples on trees thus cut back. But 

do not think the effect of cutting back 
the new growth has so great an effect on 
apple trees in promoting productiveness 
as it has upon the pear tree, which is 


marvelously affected by cutting off each 
year nearly all of the new growth of that 
season. 

Our superintendent reported that the 
Kieffer pear trees on the place this year 
would produce a carload or more of fine 
fruit and that pickers would pick twice as 
many of these pears as they would of 
apples, and that the Kieffer pear, which 
sells at from $2.00 to $2.50 per busbel, pays 
better than apple growing. There are 
scarcely any culls among the Kieffer 

ears. Kieffer and me pears pro- 
duced the largest crop of any variety of 
pears this season at Green’s Fruit Farm. 
I must not omit mentioning the Tol- 
man Sweet apple tree, heavily laden with 
fair and attractive fruit. 

Blenheim, known as Blenheim Orange, 
sometimes called Lord Nelson, which has 

m in previous years an annual bearer 
of large and attractive fruit free from 
blemishes and of good se iy keeping 
up to January first, but ready for market 
in October, is bearing but a slight crop 
this year, which is well, for this is a season 
of plenty in apples. 

ameuse (Snow apple) is one of my 
favorites. When I planted my first or- 
chard on this farm, I planted one tree of 
Fameuse. It did not grow so fast as 
Baldwin, but it has borne a 
almost every year. I would not part wit 
that tree for one hundred dollars. 

————0-—-—-_-—~ 


The Southern Fruit Grower recently 
contained the vane 3 Two years ago 
a reader told about a large apple grower 
at Kansas City, Mo., who boiled his spel 
juice down to a thick syrup, then barreled 
and shipped to the Chicago market. 
When the apple syrup arrived at its 
destination, enough water was added to 
the syrup to make it equivalent to its 
former bulk, and thus it was again con- 
verted into just plain old apple cider. 
In this manner, a great saving was made 


‘in freight rates. 


Prof. H. C. Gore, chemist of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, has been in 
Hood River, Oregon, experimenting with 
condensed apple cider, and he is meeting 
with.success. The apple syrup itself is a 
delicious product. 
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“Can’t Afford 
a Doctor” 


for a sick chicken, yet one sick 
chicken in a flock gene 
sick chickens soon,—their diseases being 
mostly contagious or caused by the same 
food, drink or housing. 


Flock treatment is the modern 
method and Germozone the modern 
One need not buy one medicine for roup, another for 





remedy. 
sonteie, another for diarrhoea, and still another for sore head, or 
chicken pox, or inflamed skin when Germozone is the one remedy 


for inflammations or irritations of 
that covers nine out of ten poultry 


The big point is to take early 
Itis no uncommon 


pet or domestic stock. 


4 oz. bottle (trial) 25c. 
12 02. bottle (standard) 50c 


and three-dollar sizes 


eS a TE 





thing to cure canker or roup in one night, but 
the earlier the treatment, the quicker the recovery. 


Best of all is the “‘twice a week’? preventive treatment, a tea- 
spoonful of Germozone to a quart of 
drinking water, from which source contagion is most frequent, and 
also has a beneficial action on mouth, throat, crop and bowels. _ It 
is a great bowel regulator for poultry, pigeons, birds, dogs and other 





rally means more 


skin or mucous membrane, and 
and pet stock troubles. 


action. Germozone acts quick. 








drinking water. It purifies the 


32 oz. bottle (farm size) $1.00 
Gallon bottle (128 ounces) $3.00 


Tablet form, mailable, 50c per pkg. of 60 tablets, postpaid 


Sold by most Daas and Poultry Supply Dealers. 
elivered from Omaha prepaid to any express 
office in the U. S. Sample and book free by mail on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 22, Omaha, Neb. 


One-dollar 
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a, and 

Days’ Free Trial. No money 
a Ff. W. MANN CO. 
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Don’t Take Chances 

== ~ with colds and sick- 
BANE ness from exposure 
in the rain. 


Know real wet 
comfort. 





Waterproof through and 
through. Patented Reflex 

dges stop every drop 
running in where 


overlap and button. 
<2 $3.00 Everywhere - 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 
A. J. TOWER CO. sansraction cuaRanTEED 
BOSTON Send for free Catalog 
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Niagara Grain Fields Turned to Orchards 


40,000 Acres of Orchards and 6,000 Acres of Vineyards in Niagara District, North of Niagara Fails 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by AUBREY FULLERTON 














Save draft—save repairs. 

Don’t rut roads or fields. Send today for free 
illustrated catalog of wheels and wagons. 

Electric Wheel Co., 24 Elm St., Quincy, Mi. 





better protection from early and late frosts. 





Here is a Niagara field recently occupied by ordinary farm crops which has been transformed into a vineyard. 3 : 
appearance I would not consider it an ideal place for growing the grape owing to the fact that grapes generally succeed best on hill slopes or hill tops, owing to 
But it must be remembered that this vineyard is protected from frosts by its proximity to Lake Ontario. 


While this vineyard has a prosperoug 





A little more than thirty years ago the 
farmers in the Niagara Peninsula, just 
north of Niagara Falls, were growing 
grain on their lake front farms and wish- 
ing they could make more money. They 
did not know then that they were living 








a an 

; i fitable. Ev 
hunter and fisherman should have this book. ion'teo 
another day without it. Book is free and prepaid. 


tree book. . 
Prof. J. W. ELWOOD, Taxidermist, 2678 Elwood Bliz., Omaha, Neb. 


mounting for others. Write tode~ and get ct now. 
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Tree Pretectors 


Made of Wood Veneer 
Protect your trees from mice and 
rabbits. Price $1.00 per 100; $4.50 
per 500; $8.00 per 1000. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept, Rochester, N. Y. 














When writing to 
advertisers who 


use this magazine 


PLEASE 


mention that you saw 
their advertisement in 
GrREEN’sS FruiIT GROWER 


s| in a country that was meant to be a fruit 


belt, and that the five-mile-wide strip 
which runs for fifty miles along the shore 
of Lake Ontario, at the foot of the shelter- 
ing Niagara escarpment, was potentially 
a garden. Some one began to experiment 
with fruit trees, and others followed: and 
to-day there are forty thousand acres of 
orchards and six thousand acres of vine- 
yards in the district, which supplies most 
of the peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
berries that the markets of central Canada 
call for. 

Grape culture has been particularly 
successful. The grapes of southern 
France have been introduced and accli- 
matized, and in some.cases improved by 
crossing with hardier native species. 
One hundred and fifty varieties of grapes 
are grown in the district, and some of 
them have won gold medals in competition 
with the vineyards of Europe. 

When this land was under grain, thirty 
dollars an acre was considered a good 
crop return; since it has been made into 
|gardens it yields two hundred dollars. 
The actuai production-of one farm of 
forty-five acres was as follows: 10,000 
baskets of plums; 5,000 baskets of peaches; 
1,000 baskets of pears; ten tons of grapes; 
and proportionate quantities of cherries, 
quinces and berries., The total crop 
realized seven thousand dollars. An- 
other grower, who acted also as a local 
buying agent, shipped 5,600,000 pounds, 
or 280 full carloads, of the various fruits, 
the cash value of which was over $96,000. 














For the shipping and marketing of 
these immense fruit crops, a carefully 
organized business system has been 
devised. It is necessarily here as every- 
where, a quick business. Orders are sent 
in by outside dealers, or are worked up 
by the shipper by telegraph or locally by 
telephone. Dailyreports of market prices 
are given by wire, and return shipments 
are made by express, Railway connection 











This photograph indicates that the fruit growers 
of Niagara district have learned the importance of 
drainage and.that the successful vineyard or orch- 
ard cannot exist «on soil that is not freed from 
surplus water. The fruit grower is shown in the 
act of opening up a ditch preparatory to placing 
the tile. 





is given with points east and west, and 
from either end run two well-equipped 
electric roads through the heart of the 


garden country. The express cars of two 
trunk railway systems are run over these 
electric roads and distributed as wanted, 
These cars have special refrigerator equip. 
ment and are dispatched to their desting- 
tions without re-handling of the fruit, 
During the ‘shipping season ‘an express 
service is given three times a day. Fruit 
may be on the trees at three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and at six the 
next morning it will be in Ottawa or Mon- 
treal, ready for the grocers’ counters, 
One shipper loaded and dispatched eighty 
cars within eighteen hours. 

O---- 

There Are Two Niagara Fruit Districts 


When American fruit growers read 
about the Niagara fruit district, the 
naturally think of Niagara county, whic 
is famous for its orchards, vineyards and 
berry fields. This Niagara fruit district 
is on the southern shore of Lake Ontario, 
a short distance east of Niagara Falls. 

There is another noted fruit district 
known as the Niagara fruit district which 
is situated in Canada not far from Niagara 
Falls, on the northern shore of Lake 
Ontario. It is this latter district in Can- 
ada which is illustrated on this page of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. It is unfortunate 
that two famous fruit districts should 
bear the same name. 

Oo-—---—- 
A Thanksgiving Prayer 

‘We thank thee for this place in which 
we dwell; for the love that unites us; 
for the peace accorded us this day; for 
the hope with which we expect the to 
morrow; for the health, the work, the 
food and the bright skies that make 
our lives delightful; for our friends in all 
parts of the earth.’’—Robert Stevenson, 
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Prices on 
Furnaces 


Shipped direct from fac- 
tory. No middle prices. 
We pay freight. Furnish 
blueprints of heating plan 
free, whether you buy or 
not. 360-day trial Guar- 
antee satisfaction. Easy 
paymentsif desired. Send 
today.forFurnace Catalog 
No.938 


LAMAZOOSTOVE CO. 
KALAM ECO. fre 


We Weurevlive Aue 
Direct wow You 





Here is a typical scene in the Ni fruit district showing a village with orchards and farm lands, and Lake 
photograph the reader need not be told that this is a p’ 
much net profit can often be made from a ten acre fruit plantation as from a farm of 100 or 200 acres. 


rous section of the country. 











ontario at the left.. After glancing over this 
No farm crop compares in profit yielding with fruit growing. : 
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Health Notes 

Cereals which contain the ground or 
rolled outer wrapping of the germ, such as 
oats, flax , ete., will by mechanical 
jrritation relieve the condition of consti- 
pation. 


we ; 
ware: 
A ES BS 





To make beef tea, take any quantit 
of meat you wish and cut in half ine 
bits; put in a fruit jar or bottle with 
screw top; place jar in kettle of cold 
water, let come to a boil and boil for 
two or three hours—then use. 





For nausea following a bilious attack 
when one suffers so from thirst and no 
liquid can be kept in the stomach, grape 
juice is a sovereign drink. 





For a sore throat, one of the very best 
remedies is a cloth wet in cold water and 
laid on the affected part. This can be 
used also with a cold on the lungs, though 
the rest of the body should be protected 
from chill. It is said that a cold bath 
over the chest every morning, will greatly 
reduce the tendency to catch cold. 
Oo———- 


Drink Lots of Water 





_ Apoplexy and cirrhosis of the liver 










to die before he was 75. 













Position. 
‘he day or of the working period conserves 


are not pleasant fates, yet many American 
women live in such a manner that’ hard- 
ening of the arteries is almost unavoid- 
able. This is due, not so much to a habit 
of wrong living, as to neglect of right 
living. ° 

Perhaps the most general offense is 
failure to wash out the system by drink- 
ing water. — 
drink sufficient water upon an empty 
stomach. This neglect causes constipa- 
tion, which is aggravated by the drinking 
of tea containing milk, a poisonous tan- 
nate, and by consumption of other harm- 
ful beverages, instead of pure water to 
quench thirst. 

Every morning before breakfast you 
should drink two generous glassfuls of 
fresh water. It will not make you fat. 
But it will keep your pipes clean, give 
you a clear complexion, sweet breath and 
youthful appearance, and help to stave 
off hardening of the arteries. 

When you get out of bed stretch every 
muscle. It is not necessary to exercise, 
just stretch. Stretching gives the arteries 
preparation for the day’s work. Drink 
ay of water between meals, also. 

athing and drinking water. are the fea- 
tures of the big European “‘cures.’’ All 
they do is to clean the blood pipes. You 
can do this just as well at home. 
O—_--—~ 

Fear, worry and anger are~poisonous 
and destructive to the system. Why 
entertain them? 








Sleep is the great benefactor of the 
uman race. 

Going beyond your strength, working 
on your nerves, doing two days’ work in 
7 is a splendid foundation for future 
i 


Talking too much is a strength reducer. 
Worry is a “cat o’ nine tails.’ It ac- 
complishes its purpose by the cruelest 
toute. Worry, and you pay the penalty. 
——_0--—_-_—_——- 
Health.—John Burroughs, the famous 
naturalist, who is now 77 years old, says 
that the life insurance ‘tables of “the 
atuaries would be upset and an entirely 
ew set of calculations would be neces- 


_ ‘ary if everybody should live outdoors 


% he does. There is. no reason why 
Nearly every person should not have a 
lg ‘life and a: merry one too. ‘My 
message is to watch the diet,” he says, 
take as much exercise and rest as pos- 


Sible and abstain from stimulants. Most 
old persons die of defective elimination, 
_ Whereas if they would follow a few simple 


it would be the exception for a man 
do more work 


ia year now than I could do thirty years, 
'4g0.. Every day I fs 


make it a point to 
Spend at least one hour in a horizontal 
Lying down in the middle of 





Women habitually do not ™@ 


aren. me " (Fits Ee ee, ee 
OS 5 + a ee 


a far 


the energy of the heart to a degree which 
adds years to one’s life.’’ 
: ee 
Fresh Air ig the Home 

During the winter nights windows of 
some of the farmers’ sleeping rooms are 
closed and all pure air is excluded In 
summer those windows are probably 


} open all night,and the tired farmer as he 


sleeps has a steady current of pure ozone 
freely circulating. No occupation takes 
@ person into-the great out-of-doors more 
than does the farmer’s. Heis accustomed 
to plenty of pure air. His lungs, therefore, 
sustain a severe shock when they are 
obliged to work over dead air all night to 
renew the owner’s health and strength 
while he sleeps in a closed room, says 
Rural Life. 

All physicians cry out a warning against 
so abusing the lungs and body. Life, 
even were it to cover a span of a century, 
is short and greatly prized. Health is 
the greatest asset given to human beings. 
Can any one afford to violate the laws of 
health to such an. extent that one will 
fail to provide the cheapest thing there 
is on earth—-pure air? Is the slight com- 
fort of having the bedroom a little warmer 
in the morning when one arises a suffi- 
cient payment for the cost to health? 


—_——_?--__~ 
WHISKEY MAKES POOR FARMERS 


Man Who Gets Drunk Cannot 
Safely Be Trusted 


In the Farm and Fireside a contributor, 
writing under the title ‘‘Booze and Busi- 
ness,’’ tells as follows how whiskey makes 
poor farmers: 

“About forty miles from me is a great 
nursery. Some five or six years ago their 
barn burned with twenty-eight horses in 
it. The night watchman was drunk and 
asleep in his room in the barn. He alone 
was saved by the heroic firemen when 
they arrived. Not a hair of a horse or a 
strap of a harness was saved. The barn 
with all its contents, except the drunken 
night watchman, was lost in flames and 


smoke. 
“The 15th of November the barn was 
burned again. Someone returning home 
about midnight. noticed the nursery barn 
on fire a quarter of a mile away. They 
turned “in‘the alarm and the local fire 
company ‘rushed there with their equip- 
ment. And again they found the same 
old watchman drunk in his room in the 
barn; so drunk he had not heard the 
struggles of four horses as they broke 
loose from their stalls opposite his room. 
The firemen saved the watchman; every- 
thing else was lost, not a hair or a halter 
was saved. This time thirty horses were 
burned; four broke loose but never left 
the barn; the other twenty-six died with 
scarcely a struggle, evidently overcome 
by the smoke before the fire reached them. 
“Booze and business will not mix. A 
man who gets drunk should never be given 
responsibility which involves the life and 
safety of human beings or dumb animals. 
It is almost criminal to give him such 
responsibility.” 


ones 
OLD AGE CAN BE CURED 


Open Air and a Hobby Prescription 
That is Given 


Old age can be cured. The prescrip- 
tion is a simple one; mix open air and a 
hobby, shake well, and take as many 
hours a day as possible. No one begins 
to age until he is bored, and the first gray 
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hair comes when a man suddenly thinks 
to himself, ‘‘What’s the use?’ Then is 
the time when a hobby makes life inter- 
esting again. 

There was an official on one of our great 
railroads who was retired at seventy. 
‘‘He’ll die now,” said his friends kindly. 
But he didn’t. Instead, he became 
interested in the wild flowers, and now 
he-is too busy looking for the ram’s-head 
orchid, and trying to find a new station 
for the hart’s-tongue fern, and tramping 
around in the woods and fields in_ all 
kinds of weather, even to think of dying. 
Anyway, he wouldn’t have time until 
he’s finished his monograph on the willows 
of the United States.—Lippincott’s. 


——_O--__—~> 


Learning About Fruit Growing as an 
Apprentice 

Dear Mr. Green:—I have a strong 
desire to learn the growing of fruit trees, 
plants, ete. 

The city in which I am living does not 
appeal to me, 

I am in sympathy with your work; 
believe in it, and want to learn it. I am 
@ man so intense that I succeed in every- 
thing I undertake by “‘putting my whole 
soul” in it. Am in middle life; small 
family. Can you invite me to come and 
see you with a view to entering your 
employment, if we can agree? 

The wages are not all important; I want 
to learn as I go along. I have a reputa- 
tion for ‘“fairmindedness.”” Have a 
trained. mind and am a good worker. I 
desire to leave the road for many reasons. 
—Reader, Ind. 





Dear Sir: In reply I will say that we 
have never been able to do much with 
individuals who have come to us as you 
propose to come, and have never been 
able to satisfy such men. Neither have 
they satisfie 
satisfaction. 

At Green’s Fruit Farm our men are 
engaged in all kinds of work from hauling 
manure to repairing fences, digging trees, 
planting trees, making hay, harvest.ug 
and threshing grain, to picking berries 
cherries, pears, apples, sorting fruits and 
packing fruits. The fact is our men are 
called upon to do whatever we have to 
do without any regard to what the men 
would like to do or what the men would 
learn most about fruit growing by doing. 

Our foreman has work enough to do 


us because of their dis--» 
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without having anybody about the place 
who has to be nursed or who has to have 
special work picked out for him that he 
may consider congenial or helpful to him 
in place of other kinds of work which are 
not so helpful or congenial. 

‘Therefore after years of experience 
with men whom we classed as apprentices 
who were bright men and worthy, and wel 
disposed, we have decided not to have 
more to do with that class of laborers. | 
Thus when an agricultural college wrote 
us that they were looking for places for 
ambitious young students of agriculture 
and horticulture, our reply was that we 
did not care to employ such help, although 
it is possible in thus declining that we 
may lose the services of a valuable helper. 

I sent my own son, Marvin H. Green, 
to Green’s Fruit Farm in order that he 
might serve an apprenticeship there. 
He was often sent to do unpleasant work, 
since the foreman could not always pick 
out a light and easy job for him. On one 
occasion he (over six feet high) was sent 
to the lowland to weed onions, or some 
kind of plants not Targer than onions. 
The day was excessively hot and the loca- 
tion shut out any faint breeze that might 
have been moving on uplands. Mosqui- 
toes were numerous. e was compelled 
to fight mosquitoes with one hand and 
pull weeds with the other, and still he 
stuck to his job valiantly, whereas many 
other boys would have thrown up the 
job and left in disgust. 

A lady friend wrote me asking if I could 
employ her two sons to work at Green’s 
Fruit Farm. during the summer vacation: 
We have frequent applications from 
similar sources, but have declined them 
all. We have not had an apprentice on 
our _— for nearly twenty years. We 
found that such apprentices had to be 
boarded and they were apt to be con- 
tinually finding fault with their board. 
They had to be lodged and were finding 
fault with their lodgings. They were 
not satisfied to have other men receiving 
more wages than they received when it 
seemed to them they were doing much 
the same work that better paid men were 
doing. 





a 

“You'll be sorry some day that you 
didn’t marry.” 

‘Well, I’d rather not be married and 


be sorry I wasn’t than be married and 
sorry was.”’—New Orleans Times- 
Democrat. 
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More than 100,000 Farmers and Fruit Growers 
S Use the STANDARD SPRAY PUMP 


With it they spray their tallest orchard trees from the 
ground in half the time required by others. The knap- 
- sack attachment enables-them to spray their potato.s 
and low growing crops at the rate of an acre an hour or 


They whitewash their barns and chicken coops and spray 
“dip” on their live stock with the Standard Spray Pump. 


. Made throughout’ of brass, with nothing to 
wear out or break, the Standard Spray Pum; 
lasts a lifetime and pays for itself over an 


Warranted 5 Years. Price $4 Prepai 
(West a Denver $5.) Money back if not - 


Send no money but write today for 
our Special Offer and Catalog D. 


The Standard Stamping Co. 





















MARYSVILLE, O. 





muse SCALECIDE "tx: 


It pays to get in fall spraying whenever possible. 
There is danger in waiting for spring spraying. ‘“‘Scalecide”’ is 
better than any other dormant spray, either for insects or fungi. 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Costs no more than lime-sulphur or the less effec- 
tive mixtures. Our booklet “Scalecide, The Tree Saver” mail- 
ed free. B. G. Pratt Co., Dept. “F.”’, 50 Church St., N. Y. City- 
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Fix Values Early 
All apple growers, operators, dealers 
and associations should early arrive at 
an estimate of true values in order to 


secure a quick movement. It is explained 
that if arbitrarily high prices rule in the 
beginning of the season, the crop will not 
pass readily into consumption, but that, 
on the other hand, abnormal accumulation 
and congestion will occur throughout the 
channels of trade, with disastrous results 
to all concerned. 

Only standard varieties well packed 
*Setes | be placed in cold storage for the 
reason that prices likely to rule in the 
late fall and early winter, as the inevitable 
result of liberal offerings of common 
storage stock, will probably limit the 
demand for cold-storage apples until 
midwinter. 

An effort should be made to fully supply 
small towns by direct sales in order to 
secure a more uniform distribution and 
avoid congesting larger markets. At- 
tention is called to the practice in some 
sections of growers who go with cars 
of apples to poorly supplied towns and 
sell on the track. Growers or dealers who 
desire to use this system should apply 
to the town and railway authorities for 
information as to regulations controlling 
such sales, and, if conditions justify ship- 
ping, the arrival of the car should be pre- 
ceeded by judicious advertising. 

Growers who live in communities where 
co-operative organizations are operated 
should do all possible to strengthen these 
exchanges. It is asserted that the dis- 
loyalty of members is the chief element of 
failure in co-operative enterprises, and 
growers are strongly urged to support 
their associations as the best way to effect 
satisfactory distribution. 

————_0O___—- 

The Londoners called them militants 
when they broke only windows. Then 
‘‘wild women” was the word. Now it is 
‘furies.”’ Henry Watterson, who can 
teach the English things about language, 
calls them ‘‘screeching hell cats.” 


APPLES WANTED 


Apples Wanted 


Wire lowest Price on best hand picked 
apples in buik or barrels, or will Eendie 
on consignment. 


JOS. FLOOD 


901 W. Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















We Want Apples 


’ im carload lots. Reliable growers write or 
wire us what you have. 


W. H. LESSLY & CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
(Reference: Any Mercantile Agency) 
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APPLES WANTED 


We have the outlet for bulk or bbis. 
Write us what you will have and wire 
when ready to ship. 


Wm. HOPFMAN & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Why I Like Green's Fruit Grower 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Calvin Forbes 

I am in a position to see the most of 
the agricultural papers that are pub- 
lished in this country, and I often tell my 
neighbors that I think Green’s Fruit 
Grower the best one that I get. For a 
number of years I have been studying the 
apple and how to grow it along with some 
of the other varieties of fruit, and there 
has seemed to me to be more timely arti- 
cles along this line than in other papers. 
While this is true it does not hold entirely 
to the one subject of fruit. We all like 
variety, and like it in a magazine as well 
as anything else. We like to be enter- 
tained as well as instructed, and the 
little things that go to pass the time 
pleasantly are as much appreciated in a 
magazine as in any other thing. Besides 
all of this, Mr. Green is a man who seems 
to believe in himself, and as every one is 
in a position to know himself better 
than others do, he is justified in pushing 
ahead and doing the things that he knows 
to be right. In my opinion this is the 
cause of success or failure in most men’s 
lives. We are apt to think of others as 
they estimate themselves. 

Although as good as it is, I shall be very 
glad to see the improved issues, and shall 
welcome the advent of the New Year’s No. 


Green’s Fruit ‘Grower 





largely det.rmine its vitality, freedom 
from disease, and general condition when 
stored. Cold storage is not a remedy or 
a restorative for poosly developed, weak, 
imperfect fruit, but is the most effective 
method of preserving the quality, flavor, 
and appearance possessed by the fruit at 
time of picking. 

The first step in successful cold storage 
of apples has been found to lie in the 
practice of such cultural, spraying, and 
pruning methods as insure production of 
sound, healthy, well-colored fruit, free 
from disease. Assuming this as the first 
requisite, the following factors have been 
found to most influence the keeping 

uality of the fruit and furnish best con- 

itions for long storage: 

1. Proper maturity at time of picking. 

2. Care in all handling operations. 

3. Prompt storage after picking. 

4. A proper storage temperature. 

Careful and extensive investigations 
have demonstrated that fruit picked at 
full maturity can be held for a longer 
period in storage, and is less affected te 
scald and decay, than that picked when 
somewhat immature. Two important 
commercial varieties, Rome Beauty and 
Winesap, have been found to be especially 
susceptible to scald during storage, if 
picked prematurely. There is no cds 
that several thousand dollars are lost to 
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ness, fine appearance and good fair quality. 








Photograph of Wealthy apples grown by our correspondent, Calvin Forbes, of Michigan. Wealthy, 
while comparatively a new apple, has become popular over a wide extent of country owing to its hardi- 





Apple Growers Are Strongly Advised 
to Use Cold Storage . 
By United, States Department 
of Agriculture 

Specialists of the department call the 
attention of apple growers to the advan- 
tages of cold storage for steadying the 
market at harvest and for lengthening 
the selling period. 

The following are the directions given 
by the apple-handling specialists of the 
department for using cold storage suc- 
cessfully in handling apples: 

The proper function of cold storage is 
to retard the ripening processes of the 
fruit and the development of decay organ- 
isms and skin blemishes. The first re- 
sponsibility for the keeping quality of 
his fruit rests with the grower, since it 
is his growing and handling methods that 
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39 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 





the industry each year through the im- 
proper picking of these two varieties 
alone. The results emphasize strongly’ 
that more care and attention ihauid Be 
paid to this detail of the harvesting 
operations than is usually the case. 

By full maturity, however, is not meant 
overmaturity, which may cause fully as 
heavy losses asimmaturity. Each grower 
should study his own fruit and his own 
conditions in order to determine the 
proper picking stage. Probably the most 
reliable single indication of maturity is 
the whitening or slight yellowing of the 
“ground color” of the fruit. This is the 
color underlying the blush or red eolor 
and should not be confused with the latter. 
Oo-—-—=> 
A New Method of Keeping Cider Sweet. 


Here is something new under the sun in 
regard to keeping cider sweet. We won- 
der that this method has not been dis- 
covered and practiced long ago: 

It isconceded on allsides that if cider can 
be kept from the air, it will remain. sweet. 
In order to bring about this condition in 
the easiest way possible, place the barrel 
of sweet cider on end after freeing the 
cider so far as possible of sediment or 
pasticis of apple pomace. Notice that 

y placing the barrel on end, not ‘one- 
half of the surface ordinarily exposed to 
the air will be exposed. Then pour into 
the bunghole in the top of the barrel a 
pint or more of mustard seed unground. 
Then pour into the end of the barrel a 
quart of castor oil. This oil will remain 
on the surface and protect the cider be- 
neath from coming in,contact with the 
air. Then bung up the barrel and under 
no circumstances turn the barrel down on 
the side. Leave the barrel permanently 
on end. Have a faucet near the bottom 
of the barrel from which to draw the 
cider as wanted. 
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CIDER VINEGAR 


Simple and Successful Method to 
Make a Good Article 


Vioeper is easy to make. Complaints 
from farmers that their cider ‘won't 
turn to vinegar” are.nearly always found 
to be due to a lack of knowledge of the 
following facts: 

There are two changes which take place 
during the conversion of apple juice into 
vinegar: The sugar in the cider is changed 
to alcohol, and the alcohol is converted 
into acetic acid. The alcoholic fermentg. 
tion is caused by yeast bacteria, and the 
acetic fermentation by the bacteria which 
are present in immense numbers in the 
‘‘mother’’ of vinegar. 

_Both these changes require plenty of 
air and go on most rapidly at a tempera- 
ture of about 75 degrees F. Failure of 
vinegar to “‘make” is usually due to lack 
of air or too low temperature, or to the 
addition of vinegar to fresh cider before 
the sugar in the cider has had time to be 
changed into alcohol. 

The cask in which the fermentation is 
to take place should be filled not more. 
than three-fourths full, in order to leaye 
ow of airspace. The bung is left out 
but a loose plug of cotton may be plac 
in the hole to keep dirt from falling into 
the cider. The closing of the bunghole 
of the barrel with an empty bottle or any 
other stopper is not only useless, but 
injurious, as it prevents the free entrance 
of air. 

In a cool cellar it will take about six 
months for all the sugar to change to 
alcohol, and nearly two years for all the 
alcohol tochange toaceticacid. By keep. 
ing the cask where the temperature re- 
mains at 60 to 70 degrees, the first change - 
_— be completed in about three months, 
and the second in a year or less. This 
requires the moving of the barrel to a 
warm cellar in winter and out-of-doors in 
summer. 

The protess may be hastened still more 
by adding compressed yeast, one cake, 
softened with lukewarm water, to each 
five gallons, to the fresh cider, and, after 
the yeast has finished working, from two 
to four quarts of good vinegar containing 
some ‘‘mother.’’ In-this way, it is possible 
to get good marketable vinegar in six 
to twelve months. 

———_0o-—-—_—-_- 


Horticultural Notes 


In packing apples for market the less 
handling they get the better. 

The city dealer profits by the laziness 
of the grower, by grading and repacking 
his beats assorted fruit. 

It wil pay to gather and destroy all 
wormy and — fruit in the orchard. 

An orchard will live longer, bear better 
and be more profitable by being well 
cultivated and enriched. 

Never use crates or boxes more than 
once. Neat, clean boxes sell first even 
though the fruit may not be up to the 
standard in every way. 

A bunch of ripe grapes will hangin 
a hive of bees until it dries up and the 
bees will not touch it. 

Where young orchards are kept per- 
fectly clean by cultivation, there is sel- 
dom much injury sustained from mice 
during the winter. 

As soon as shrubs are through bloom- , 
ing, prune them so that new and vigorous 
shoots will be sent out for next season’s 
blooming. : E 

When strawberries are through fruit- 
ing, remove the mulch and give culti- 
vation. If the plants have made a rank 
growth, mow off the tops of the plants 
with the mower. 

To make orcharding profitable the ~ 
grower must receive enough for his fruit 
to pay the cost of growing and delivering — 
it to the buyer, be he a consumer or 
broker, with a small margin for profit. 

Red raspberries are propagated by 
suckers which come up around the old _ 
plants. These may be ‘taken up in the — 
autumn, heeled in an | the winter and — 
set out in a permanent bed the next spring. — 

Decayed apples on the ground in an — 
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orchard are a means of carrying over © 
the winter the fungous diseases which Bo 
cause rots. It is a good plan to remove (my) °0X, Barre 
the decayed fruit from the orchard. | 

Many farmers who have been growing I Crop in this 
fruit for years do not know that the “pra S| is prac 
and most. other fruit trees form fruit Ure this year. 
buds in the late summer months. come from ou 
very dry weather fruit buds are form ftow how m 
quite early and in case of a wet change have a 
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into leaf buds. Most small fruits form” 
their fruit buds in the spring. 
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I require 25,000 barrels of good fruit for storage 
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“Sell America First’ 


Only 4% of American Apples were ever exported to 
Europe. There are not enough apples for our own people in 
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koa U.S. Good Grade Apples always bring good prices. 
- re- The clippings on this page were taken from advertisements 
conti in an October 1914 issue of the Packer and show that apples 
; This are in demand. . 

t 
ae a A call for 48 car loads of Good Grade Apples was turned 


down by our superintendent, he wassold out. In Hilton, N. Y., 


pe one man was asked to sell 80 car loads of Gocd Grade Ap- 































: cake, 
0 each ples which he could not supply because he had entirely sold out 
, of his 10,980 barrels. This buyer expects to sell his apples at 
taining $4.50 per barrel and up. The clippings from advertisements 
a shown on this page tell the true apple condition. 
Will you miss your opportunity to cash in on your orchard. 
in five years? ‘Then plant your orchard now, this fall. _ Plarit 
he the early bearing trees—Winter Banana, Mclntosh Red, 
“7 Wagener, and Wealthy. Th: y prcduce gocd crcps of apples 
asinedt in five years. Why not plant apple trees this November? __ 
AC. 

Bi Thousands of our customers have sent in their orders for- 
ro trees to plant this fall. You have plenty of time if you act at 
betta once. Write today. 
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Lumber Savin gsi 


Shipments Direct From Chicago, Washington, 
Texas and Mississippi —- Point Nearest You 





Best Metal Roofing *1™ Per Sq. 
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Now owned by the HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 
have decided that eyed best interests require 
— prominent use of the owners’ This 
pany has been a favorably, known to the 

public everywhere he 

ormore than twenty: years: the four Harris Brothers 
pare Soe ee - ow poy ficers andowners. They 
have final! y dog RS G0. under the name of 
HARRIS ROTHERS O. There is no change 
in our business, except that the four Hi 
Brothers will advertise aaa their 
under out new name, 
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The specimen bargains chosen 
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new era in merchandising made 
possible by our price smashin, — 
they havecreated for us an en’ 
tation and justly earned ti itle—"The ‘World's 
test Bargain Center.” 
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"We Sell Practically Everything 
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Buy Your Hot Bed Sash Now 
10,000 Ready To Ship 





1M LOTS OF 100 OR MORE ACH 
194 mens Ta tuck OPEN 
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Our factory made this big quantity during the dul) 
summer months, enabling us to offer them to you at 
8 SAVING of from 1-8 to 1-2. The sash are first-class 





in every respect 


and work- 


manship. You wil) surely miss the BIGGEST BAR- 
GAIN of you life if you don’t order right now. 
There are NO CROP PAILURES for the man wha 


uses Hot Bed 


- It means BIG MONEY and the 


work can be done during the months of the year 


when other work is not so pressing. 


The people are’ 


waking up to thie fact more and more each year. 
Fortunes are being made ont of Hot Beds, and the 


supply is still far short of the demand. 


Our Main Talking Point in Addition to Su- 

perior Quality of Wood, Strength and Weather. 

* efying Character of Our Hot Bed Sash, ise 
Recognizes. 


* Point That Every Wise Buyer 


LOW PRICES 


These Prices are Free on 
Board Cars Chicago 


Careful My Packed. Guaran- 
tee SAFE DELIVERY. 


OUR HOT BED SASH ARE MANUFACTURED IN STANDARD SIZE ONLY. 


3 Feet x 6 Feet—134 Inch Thick. 


No. 10-D.R.-913. Less than one dozen. Price each, 
No. 10-D.R.-914. DozensLots. se = 
No. 10-D.R.-915. Lots of 50 to 100. ve! ~ 
No. 10-D.R. 916. Lots of 100 or more. si NE as 


(Open) 
$0. 4 


rH 
79 


(Glazed) 
$1.86 
1.75 
1.60 
1.58 


For our Hot Bed Sash, woodwork coated with asphaltum paint, add ..... tc 


Makes them last twice as Jong as any other hot bed sash on the market. 
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